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Monday, May 17 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


A. M. 

10:00 REGISTRATION 

11:00 THE ROLE OF THE TEMPORARY EXHIBITION 
AND INDUSTRIAL SPONSORSHIP IN THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF AMERICAN ART 


PRESIDING 


Hudson D. Walker, President, The American Federa- 
tion of Arts 


SPEAKERS 

Roland McKinney, Director, Pepsi-Cola’s Annual Art 
Competition 

Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati Art Museum 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 
Chairman 
Daniel S. Defenbacher, Director, Walker Art Center 


Participants 

Porter McCray, Director, Department of Traveling 
Exhibitions, Museum of Modern Art 

Lura Beam, Associate in Arts, American Association 
of University Women 

Stanton L. Catlin, Director, American Institute of 
Graphic Arts 

Elizabeth S. Navas, Trustee of the Federation 


Annemarie H. Pope, Assistant Director in Charge of 
Traveling Exhibition Service of the Federation 


MODERN ART IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 


A Magazine of Art Symposium 

PRESIDING 

Robert Goldwater, Editor 

MODERATOR 

Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati Art Museum 


SPEAKERS 
Henry R. Hope, Chairman, Department of Fine Arts, 
Indiana University 


Frederick S. Wight, Director of Education, The Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Arts, Boston 


Alfred M. Frankfurter, Editor, Art News 
Rene d’Harnoncourt, Director, Curatorial Department, 
Museum of Modern Art 
SHERATON-BELVEDERE HOTEL 
7:15 BANQUET 
PRESIDING 


The Honorable Robert Woods Bliss, Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Federation 


Monday, May 17 (continued ) 


SPEAKERS 
Russell Lynes, Author and Associate Editor of Harpers’ 
Magazine 

Adelyn D. Breeskin, Director, Baltimore Museum of 
Art 


Tuesday, May 18 


WALTERS ART GALLERY 


A. M. 

10:00 THE ARTIST AND THE MUSEUM 
A meeting of representatives of the Artists Equity 
Association and museum directors 


Morning OPPORTUNITY FOR VISITS BY CONVENTION 
DELEGATES TO MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


P. M. 


2:30 THE FEDERATION’S FUTURE PROGRAM 


PRESIDING 

Hudson D. Walker, President of the Federation 
SPEAKERS 

Richard B. Freeman, Assistant Director, San Francisco 


Museum of Art 

Francis J. Geck, Associate Professor in Fine Arts, 
University of Colorado 

Hans van Weeren-Griek, Head, Exhibition and Visual 
Education, The Netherlands Injormation Bureau 


Charles Val Clear, Director, Akron Art Institute 


Marvin C. Ross, Curator of Mediaeval and Subsequent 
Decorative Arts, Walters Art Gallery 


Hugo Weisgall, former Cultural Officer of U. S. Em- 
bassy at Prague 


38th ANNUAL FEDERATION MEMBERS’ MEET- 
ING. Reports, Election of Trustees and Resolutions 


GOUCHER COLLEGE 


5:00 Reception and Tea at the Mary Fisher Hall as guests 
of President and Mrs. David Allan Robertson and Miss 
Eleanor P, Spencer, Chairman, Fine Arts Department 


WALTERS ART GALLERY 


8:00 EXHIBITION PREVIEW OF “THE SCULPTURE 
OF WILLIAM H. RINEHART (1825-1874) ” 


PEABODY INSTITUTE LIBRARY 
8:30 OPENING LECTURE BY LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 


4:00 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS for AFA Members and Convention Delegates may be secured 
through the offices of Mr. L. H. Denton, 1714 O'Sullivan Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 
a ee ee ee 
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ART AND FORGERY 
3Y CEORG SWARZENSKI 


ee usions of the age and authenticity of works of art used 
to induce in the writer a typical professional daydream: 
group of busy, obviously specialized men were handling and 
yatching enigmatic, irresistibly efficient instruments, and in 
heir midst a poor helpless thing seemed to be the object of 
heir pains. Later on the idea became a nightmare. The object, 
work of art, vanished into the background and became a 
nore and more insignificant piece of the entire machinery, 
yhile the strange activities of the men and the overpowering 
erfection and number of tools grew and grew. Their fascination 
yas absorbing. They made headlines in the news and finally 
heir full efficiency had to be shown in a stupendous movie. 
Mf course the success was emphatic and the effect jubilant 
vhen the object turned out to be a forgery, because by this 
ime it was the focus of world-wide concern and its fame over- 
hadowed everything else. Yet at the same time superlatively 
erfect mechanical reproductions of popular masterpieces hung 
n fine frames, carefully placed as conventional and fashionable 
urnishings and shown in exhibitions, appeared everywhere in 
ndless repetition. 
One wonders why reproductions made purposefully as imi- 
ations of and substitutes for an original work of art are 
espected as its equivalent, while a plain fake with all its 
ossible stirring effect is considered a rather contemptuous 
hing. It is easy to find the answer in terms of legality or 
ociology or technique. More subtle is the artistic contrast. 
t would take too long to define dialectically, but even the 
yords “art,” “‘artfulness,” “craft,” involve a duplicity of mean- 
ng hinting at trickery, falsehood and deceit. Cézanne had “his” 
Teronese, Rubens, Signorelli, Delacroix, in cheap clippings 
ung in his studio—yet when Vollard told him of Braun’s large 
hotographs, the best reproductions of that time, he did not 
are for them. When the paper and pigment of a modern photo- 
vechanical facsimile is invisible, as is the basic material of a 
alvanized cast, no one demands that it stress the surface effects 
f a break, crackle, patina or dirt—yet everyone is fascinated 
y the achievement of a deceptive, nearly original, effect. 
Such problems aside, he who enjoys living with originals 
aces the reversed problem in all the objects made for daily 
se. After continuous cleaning, repairing, partial additions and 
ell-meaning alterations, the object which was an original will 
soner or later become something else. It would be rude to 
all it, after so much loving care, a fake, but in any discussion 
f forgery one cannot omit a critical definition of the restorer’s 
ork—another link in that chain of interlaced activities aiming 
; imitation, assimilation and involuntary falsification which 
rovokes an unhappy state of mind compounded of uneasiness, 
<epticism, complacency, purist arrogance and just bad taste. 
his confusion is not only a result of deception. In any field 
sople may cheat, be cheated and even like to be cheated; and 
ll one asks is who has to foot the bill. But the origin in fraud 
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So-called “Vierge Ouvrante,” ivory, about 12” high, made in 
France in the first half of the 19th cent. The Frontispiece 
shows scenes from the Life of Christ carved in the interior. 
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Statuette of a Crusader, mid- 
19th cent., lead, 6%” high, one 
of a type made by Billy and 
Charley, two illiterate but 
ingenious English workmen who 
planted these at the archeolog- 
ical site where they were dig- 
ging, then re-discovered them. 


of a work of art has profounder implications, because here the 
contrast between imitation and original involves the creative 
essence of art and the individual quality of the work. 

Much of the confusion is certainly caused by the invasion 
of modern techniques into artistic life. It involves original 
works as well as fakes and affects the artistic reactions of both 
the cognoscenti and the innocent. However, technical progress 
has but little effect on the process, character and aims of 
faking. It would be frivolous to deny the importance of ad- 
vanced technological methods for special, often badly needed, 
analytical documentation; but it is absurd to accept the results 
as sensational. Moreover, the technical revolution neither en- 
gendered the production of fakes nor increased their number. 
In comparison with original works and with the flood of artistic 
mass production, their number has not increased and, if any- 
thing is sensational, it is the fact that original art has not dis- 
appeared but exists in innumerable shapes in this changed 
world. Since suspicion creates fear, it is good to remember that 
the output of fine and honest art is and always will be greater 
than can be accommodated by museums and_ professional 
collectors—unless their perception of art were to be limited 
to a few popular names and types. The problem would be clari- 
fied if everyone who nowadays decries the deluge of faking and 
its dangers would begin with a bit of self-analysis honestly to 
determine whether his interest is in an intimate touch of 
original creativeness and imagination or in a more or less 
attractive, perhaps merely congenial, convention. 

This rather optimistic view does not lessen but stresses the 
importance of faking in any realistic concept of art. Regardless 
of conflicting legal and commercial practices, the fake began 
as and remains an object of artistic pursuit, definable in artistic 
terms. If it has developed in, or leads into the byways and 
blind alleys of art, silly or pedantic errors and banalities or 
just good business, this is certainly not the exclusive privilege 
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and criterion of forgery. In spite of a derogatory name, fak 
have been made through the ages. When in 1496 Michelange 
created the Sleeping Cupid deliberately to feign an ancie 
work, his act contained all the typical artistic and sociologie 
features of forgery: sculpture was the most desired art; pro! 
and artistic ambition were at stake and, after the fraud—imit, 
tion plus artificial aging—was disclosed, insiders criticize 
the connoisseur who preferred age to evident beauty. 

Puzzling questions arise as to the importance of copie 
They are, of course, innumerable. Through the centurie 
copying has been the essence of artistic education. There we 
the popular professional copyist—today an almost legendar 
figure—and, at least in western art, his routine and mode 
ambition hardly aspired to forgery. On the other hand, there an 
rare copies by great masters, sometimes of their own and som 
times of inferior works, done not only as personal interpretatior 
but as exact repetitions. Among these copies are masterly work 
of art, while fakes by a great artist’s hand are conceivab! 
only as a fantastic exception and as a paradox. On the othe 
hand, every original work at the time of its popularity he 
inspired fakes, and every fake is a materialization of certai 
particularly appreciated qualities. There are, however, tw 
characteristics that only the fine copy can achieve: the exas 
rendering of a model and the expression of an individual artisti 
attitude. These magnify rather than camouflage the weaknesse 
of the fake whose effect is based on the clever assimilation ¢ 
incompatible qualities. 

The special history of forgery is an intimately interwove 
part of the general history of art, and the rise, decay an 
vanishing of every kind of fake mirrors artistic developmen 
Reflected images are far from the glamour of sensational exper 
mentation but, however they may be distorted or emptiec 
they are not prohibitive of fair discussion, and it is not bla 
phemous to stress underlying artistic conditions in this an 
biguous field. In distinction from all other forged document 
and facts (including spurious inscriptions, signatures an 
dates), the identification and recognition, not to say appr 
ciation, of fakes in art is essentially a matter of artistic quality 
Fakes are for the most part well done; without hypocrisy, or 
may say that the line between the quality of a fake and a 
original object is often delicate and somewhat arbitrary. To k 
sure, an unseemly treacherous ingredient, detectable only b 
microscopic, chemical or radioactive analysis may be there 
but it can affect our artistic reaction only indirectly. 

Although every period is marked by its own style, its d 
finable qualities are seldom the exclusive mark of one perio 
This involves a major problem. When people talk about forget 
they think of a modern fake and an old original. Yet there at 
many respectable old fakes and, on the other hand, conten 
porary works are a favorite subject of forgery. Today the fakin 
of modern paintings and drawings is more popular than th 
imitation of old masters and clearly reveals the artistic ph 
nomenon of forgery. Here the faker is exempt from any pr 
posterous representation of age and the only criterion remainin 
is the artistic quality of his performance. Aping a moder 
artist's thoroughly familiar personal style, aside from som 
striking effects and tricks, is as difficult and subtle a task : 
feigning the historic spirit and complex style of a past perio 
Hence he who wishes to buy simply a name can be quite hapr 
with a good fake. Everyone else has to learn that the origin 
quality in an artist’s work, new or old, is not a patented formu 
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ut is liable to the diverse conditions and whims of the creative 
uind and hand—in contrast to the successful forger who knows 
ow to do what pays. That is why the witty Berlin painter, Max 
jebermann, once said: “We artists do our painting and in 
ime to come it will be the art historian’s job to prove that any 
ad picture we may have painted is a fake.” 

Fakes of contemporary art include not only the few names 
f international renown but also national and even local celeb- 
ities. It is a narrow field and a poor achievement as compared 
ith the appalling range and variety of spurious earlier art, 
et it is evident that the process is analogous, Even in remote 
eriods, deliberate imitation of both “historic” and contem- 
orary works was usual, and the common goal was always an 
bject desirable at the time the fake was actually made. It is 
rue that different historical conditions change the problem. The 
ontrast between genuine creativeness and persistently repeated 
ypes, between subjective and collective expression, implies 
undamentally different concepts of quality and originality. 
there were great periods and regions when the achievement of 
| type, in an idol image or tool, was the essence; and modern 
ubjectivism might consider such continuing investment of 
timate artistic efforts a process of imitation. Even in our era 
he conservative, proverbially timeless, East created a highly 
efined art of its own out of ingenious imitation and assimila- 
ion. In such artistic mimicry, the discrimination between 
reative and imitative qualities has another meaning than in 
vestern art—but this consistency of style should not be con- 
ounded with, and rather contradicts the idea of, faking. Even 
ere the originality of the work rests on substantial artistic 
tandards formed by a concrete idea and, if individual qualities 
re somewhat obscured or absorbed by the type, the imitation 
lone in another period will be marked by the lack or mis- 
onception of typical qualities. 

Likewise in the middle ages, in the outburst of creative 
riginality in western Europe, not the “original” but the 
If there was little of 
art pour Tart, still some deceit was not out of place in pious 


example” characterizes the work. 


rauds like the black Madonnas, vera icons and devotional 
mages; and certainly Eastern works were not imported or ex- 
orted purely for beauty’s sake. The clearly imitated Byzantine 
lements contributed greatly to the formation of western styles 
nd, regardless of the manifest imitations of patterns and tech- 
iques of one school by another, medieval art developed a re- 
narkable sense of the original. When a treasured work of 
arlier or foreign origin was adapted for a new setting or a new 
urpose, the carolingian, romanesque or gothic master never 
ttempted to feign its style. Furthermore this period, so much 
ddicted to persistently repeated types, produced almost no 
orgeries, although reproducing techniques were known and 
sed. 

Only in and since the renaissance has the traditional imita- 
ion approached the modern concept of faking in contrast to 
enuine art. The artistic spirit, with the reciprocal support of 
ne rising history and theory of art, followed the call for sub- 
sctive variable esthetic elements as a nucleus of artistic quality. 
n forgery then, the imitation of a typical object was superseded 
y an attempted affectation of a distinct style, school or master. 
laturally, in Italy ancient sculpture was the great objective, 
nd whenever in later times copies and imitations have been 
irned out, the restoration and falsification of classic models 
ave been analogous to the reaction of the Romans to earlier 
reek models. An important new type, the profane bronze 
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Head of ivory and gilded metal, reliquary, nineteenth cent. 


statuette, originated as the particular vehicle of pseudo-classic 
work. The nicknames of two representative masters—“L’ Antico” 
and “Moderno”—are revealing. Bona or mala fides did not 
matter; no artist would have been offended if his work had been 
considered a fake because of its classical qualities, and many 
renaissance bronzes, gems and cameos in old collections have 
been identified only by modern students. In all this the coinci- 
dence of archeological, historic and artistic spirit had a part, but 
this self-conscious period was not averse to drastic imitation 
of contemporary works, bare of such engaging associations. To 
touch on extremes, there are the beautiful early Florentine 
majolicas in the hispano-moresque style and, made somewhat 
later, the whole group of repetitive engravings and woodcuts 
that today are the horror of our Print Rooms but then were a 
new type of reproductive art and inspired all kinds of work 
done in a deliberately borrowed manner. 

The creative spirit of the renaissance was not inhibited by a 
fear of plagiarism, but the separation of design and execution 
became the source of preposterous work and false artistic pre- 
tensions. Technical progress and changing economic condi- 
tions had little to do with this process. 

When, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a great 
workshop produced a new medium, method or object, it was 
bluntly imitated in rivalling shops, often with a fake mark. 
Nevertheless the imitation breathes original vitality, providing 
a clue to a seemingly paradoxical fact. This period of great 
collectors, dilettanti and antiquarians did little to fake typical 
works of the old masters. Collecting contemporary copies was 
the fashion and plaster casts the great fascination, but forgery 
was limited mainly to a false signature or documentation. In 
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drawings this almost became the rule, and the deceptive pasticcio 
(hardly a score of) outstanding mas- 
achievement 


was confined to a very few 
ters. Paintings made to pass for another artist’s 
were usually modest works favored by the then active middle- 
class collectors. They had a personal affection for the little mas- 
ter and the contrast between original, copy and imitation was 
not clear-cut. In those days faking was essentially a friendly art. 

All this is a prelude to the development of faking since about 
1800, and it is no overstatement to say that the nineteenth 
century in all its creativeness was peerless in this field. Its 
particular note was the phenomenon of a rising general enthu- 
siasm for fakes. Of necessity this enthusiasm was reciprocally 
engendered by consumer and producer. Although no warranty 
of integrity, it involved courage in the bat of the simultaneous, 
no less enthusiastic, advance of objective knowledge and scien- 
tific discipline. lacked perfection, the 
“entire effort was marked by incomparable completeness. For- 


Even if single pieces 
gery now grasped everything that did or could provoke 


interest, from pre-history to the present day, from exotic 


countries, excavations or the homely attic—and included not 
only traditional types but the latest discovery, re-discovery and 
fashion. Such immense volume is not alone a consequence of 
progress in every branch of knowledge but hints at the widened 
artistic spirit of this period. Modern forgery appeals indis- 
criminately to the classic and romantic, realistic and idealistic, 
sentimental and heroic, objective and abstract trends in con- 
temporary art. In addition some fields now disclose a thorough 
interpenetration of faking and original spirit. This new 
artistic mentality is rooted in the embracing efforts of the 
historistic style. Nineteenth-century architecture and decorative 
arts are its most comprehensive mediums, but this specific 
attitude has transformed artistic conditions in many fields. 


Finally, 


feature of its own period. Besides the proverbial thousand 


we must consider modern forgery as a significant 


faked Corots (or masters of any century), there are the tens of 
thousands of quasi-classic gods and heroes, Tanagra and Pom- 


peian genre, quasi-medieval saints and knights, renaissance 


Imitation Gothic centerpiece, c. 1860, gilded silver, about 


18” in height. 


A detail of a miner is shown at the right. 


nobles and rococo amours, all so typical of nineteenth-cent 
mentality and taste. In addition, one should not ign 
the commercial work in contemporary painting and sculpt 
conceived in a typical spirit of objective emotional styli 
falsehood. There even developed the actual collaboration 
forgery and original work. Its most fantastic manifestation } 
the luxuriant growth and spread of the pretentious objects 
decorative arts and crafts. This was the heyday of bric-a-b 
and the exhibition showpiece and, for the first time in histo 
whole groups of faked objects became standard types 
machine-made mass production. In its earlier stages the in 
tionary process was combined with the serious aims of 

artistic revival but it began with professional production 
faked works of older art. These early fakes are masterly pie 
by highly specialized craftsmen. Their technical perfection of 
rivals that of the old models and for the most part surpas 
contemporary original objects. Some day the finest ea 
forgeries in this field may be more enjoyed as respectable rep 
sentatives of nineteenth-century crafts than spectacular origi 
efforts in contemporary taste. 

This refined art of forgery degenerated rapidly but | 
popular shop name of the remaining, commonplace “antique 
old or new, hints at the existence of another contrasting a 
rarer kind of forgery. Its efforts are strictly personal and ins 
fatigable. They aim at new methods and types and the exet 
tional outstanding creation. Although only a few persons m 


ever see such works, they are on everybody's tongue and wh 
the faker’s name comes to light it is, for a while, better kno 
than that of many a fine master. These fakes stimulate the o 
sider’s curiosity, satisfy his pride in superior knowledge, all 
him to rejoice in other people’s ill luck and arouse the titillati 
of danger. The danger is a serious matter but, though these fak 
are always clever enough to find a victim, there is no reas 
to exaggerate it. The problem, the sensation, the mystery 
knowing and understanding rest on the original works. Ey 


a faker’s greatest ability is not unfailing and his success, t 


is due to a lack of critici: 


product of no mysterious magic, 


| self-criticism, to wishful thinking or just to carelessness on 
part of the victim. There is no great forgery that has 
been disclosed, if not at once, then within a short time. 
y victim will of course prefer to exaggerate the frequency 
errors, but these are probably rarer than in other human 
ivities. If they do occur it is less because of their superlative 
ality than because the amazing quantity of fake work 
cures and obliterates a sound reaction. It is not merely a 
vical exaggeration to say that the fake, made for immediate 
cess, with the ingrained appeal of an unintentional cheap 
dernity, is more pleasant than an original—yet it is sheer 
isense to consider the artificer who succeeds in some megalo- 
niac deceit a great artist. 
Although the contrast between creative and imitative work 
indubitable, and the individuality of any original creation 
mitable, nothing in nature or formed by human hands is so 
gular, incommensurable and incommunicative that it cannot 
compared with something else and inspire imitation. In the 
ible arts, the imitative spirit is almost a constituent element 
erent in tradition. Original creativeness here is not an easy 


criterion. Its expression is modified by infinite gradations of 
individual artistic capacity and is often veiled and screened by 
retrospective archaistic and eclectic currents. Not only did the 
guilds and academies strive for methods that overshadowed 
the individual master, but this was the very idea of the creation 
of a classical style. Even honestly original art is not always the 
manifestation of self-evident originality; as many original 
works as fakes have been made on the assembly line. There 
should be, or so one always hopes, an instinctive discrimination 
between truth and falsehood, sincerity and trickery, as there 
is in human relations; but it would be too optimistic to imagine 
that casual or superficial acquaintance with an original or fake 
would reveal its distinctive character. Personal reaction toward 
artistic qualities must be nourished on solid food and certainly 
will not be deepened or refined by rushing through changing 
exhibitions or by glimpsing a weekly magazine’s picture of a 
masterpiece. Any conclusive reaction depends on knowledge, 
experience and a specific sensibility, and these three originate 
and develop only in intimate familiarity and continued contact 
with original creations of genuine art. 


inted enamel triptych, representing the Annunciation, with Louis XII and Queen Anne 


the wings, Paris, second half of the 19th cent., 10% x 12”. 


The fake is based on 


Limoges enamel triptych, early 16th cent., in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
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SOME NOTES ON FAKES 


BY W. M. IVINS, JR. 


Aes I cheerfully accepted the invitation to write a piece 
about fakes I had no idea of what I had let myself in 
for. The more I thought about the subject the more obscure 
and difficult it became and the further its tentacles reached out 
into life. The result is that I can only offer some scattered 
remarks that are probably inconsistent with one another. The 
only definite conclusion I have come to is that if we are to 
talk intelligently about fakes we must spend most of our time 
talking about other things. 

I have no doubt that what most people refer to as their 
tastes are little more than the more or less fumbling ways in 
which they try to surmount or come to’terms with the social 
pressures of their economic and cultural milieux. This, I think, 
is shown by the fact that not nearly so many people are taken 
in or fooled by fakes as are misled by perfectly genuine things 
which are considered to be safe—the tactful things, to cite but 
a single well-known group, that at Christmas time are presented 
to doctors, dentists and bank presidents by their appreciative 
and grateful patients. 

The safest of all things, both to keep and to give away, are 
“antiques” of the categories that for the time being are “col- 
lected” by the right people because the only questions that 
are seriously raised about them relate to their genuineness. 
Once that is reasonably established, social convention decrees 
that their artistic merit shall be taken for granted. For anyone 
to criticize an antique in the way that everyone is encouraged 
to criticize something modern comes close to being an imperti- 
nence and is correspondingly resented by all people of good 
will. That this attitude is not confined to mere matters of “art,” 
is shown by the fact that while it is quite all right to cast 
outrageous slurs on the motives and arguments of any contem- 
porary thinker, the nice of the world are shocked when anyone 
demonstrates that many of the arguments used by such an 
accepted philosopher as “Socrates” or Hegel are both dis- 
ingenuous and indecent. 

Further, I believe, we should frankly admit that many fakes 
are not only very good to look at but are of the greatest possible 
value and interest from many very rational points of view. 
There are many old but nonetheless arrant fakes that have been 
given the entrée into good society—the question is, why some 
are received and others are not. I am also sure that hot and 
generous admiration for a fine fake or copy of a wonderful 
object is infinitely more admirable, both ethically and estheti- 
cally, than any so-called admiration for an object that is 
founded only upon a methodical and mechanical demonstration 
of its genuineness. I have never been able to understand why 
the beauty of the design, the color and the surfaces of a piece 
of furniture should depend upon the kind of dowelling that 
holds it together. 

_ All these things I have mentioned play their parts in collect- 
ing. So far as I personally am concerned, the only kind of art 
collecting for oneself that is worthwhile is a keen-and sensuous 
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adventure which can be known only through first-hand exper 
ence. Obviously there are many people who do not agree wil 
me about this, but just the same I cannot help thinking th! 
either one smells the rose oneself or one doesn’t smell it at a 
The fake, or rather, if you look at it that way, its danger, is 
essential part of the adventure, just as certain surprises ar 
discomforts are parts of a trip to Olympus or to Babylon th 
Great. The man who buys for himself only “on the advi 
of counsel” confesses that he is doing something that he 

unfitted for and that in all probability he ought not to be doin, 
Certainly, until he goes adventurously on his own he ney 
can discover whether or not he has either taste or knowledg 
It is too often forgotten that courage is an essential part | 
both those things. This points to the reason that many ¢ 
“important” private collection is deadly dull, while others th 
are “completely unimportant” are very exciting. There is litt 
difference between the taste and the conscience that have bee 
put under the control of another man—for if he has a conscien 
it always tempts him to play safe. The perfection of dullness | 
this world is reached only by those works of art that exempli! 
the Aristotelian Golden Mean between badness and goodnes 
Good art and compromise are not on speaking terms. A colle 
tion composed entirely of compromises, and there are mar 
such collections, is no more than an elaborate and costly deni 
of personality and, what is worse, of the responsibility th 
attends it. 

In view of all the treasured “works of art” that are bol 
genuine and deadly stupid, I have often wondered whether tl 
chief objection to fakes was not that they are the represent 
tives of adventure in a society that craves safety above all els 

For the fuss that is made over them, I believe that bo 
faking and its detection are of very minor interest from tl 
point of view of art, whatever they may be from the point | 
view of a relatively small and economically unimportant trad 
As compared to the skillful and highly organized mendaci 
that goes into the marketing of phony ideas, false values a1 
general asininity under the names of “education” and tl 
“higher values,” the sporadic and very minor fraud that go 
into the making and marketing of artistic fakes is so innoce 
and childlike, both in its techniques and its results, that 
best (or worst) it is merely matter for bedtime stories—tl 
pleasant yarns about bean-stalks and ogres with which babi 
are prepared for sweet sleep. 

However, the general subject of fakes is extremely interestii 
when considered in connection with some of the so-called “pere 
nial problems of thought” both in esthetics and the theory 
knowledge. 

Many honest persons are convinced that the beauty of | 
object is not only one of its “essential qualities” but qu 
possibly, if the object is what is called “a work of art,” 
most important quality. They say that they see its beauty ju 
as objectively and factually as they see its color or its shay 
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4 bove and at the bottom of the page, figures of an ivory Chess Set, 
Fothic Revival, representing the fight between Clovis and Alaric. 


Jn the other hand, there are other honest people, especially 
n the curious penumbra that lies between art and sales promo- 
ion, who conceive of beauty as a sort of sauce that can be 
vhipped up and added to anything at will. The people who 
hink in either of these ways are more than apt to tell the 
ellow who hints that perhaps the beauty of a work of art 
s not located in the object that he should stop talking nonsense 
nd paradox and try to be serious and reasonable. 

And yet it is matter of common observation and knowledge 
hat when a much admired work of art is authoritatively de- 
noted from the class of originals and placed in the class of 
akes it undergoes absolutely no physical change of any kind 
md remains exactly as it was before it was reclassified. It is 
Iso matter of common observation and knowledge that the 
noment an object is thus reclassified no one likes it any more— 
east of all the good people who have been most loud in their 
ecognition of its very rare and remarkable beauty and more 
specially when that recognition has caused them to become 
yossessed of the object. 

One of the greatest discoveries of modern science has been 
hat while incantations cannot change objects they both can 
nd do change ideas in minds. Because of this, while incan- 
ations have departed from the physical and chemical labora- 
ories, they have become the subject of most careful investi- 
ation in hospitals and great and important branches of medical 
ractice are devoted to the care of those who suffer from them. 
these facts provide a reasonable explanation of the so-curious 
esult of the reclassification of a work of art as a fake. It is 
hat the vanishing beauty of the unchanging object-fake is, or 
ather was, an idea in the minds of its beholders and that just 
s that idea was exorcised bythe utterance of the magic word 
fake,” so in the beginning it had been brought into being by 
he intonation of some equally magic word or phrase, such as 
‘Attic of the fifth century,” “Botticelli” or “Duncan Phyfe.” 

Much the same result as that which is achieved through empir- 
eal consideration of magic and incantation may also be 
eached through consideration of the purely logical problems 
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involved, for it should be obvious that the problem of the 
vanishing beauty of the exposed fake is frequently no more 
than our old philosophical friend the problem of universals 
and particulars—a problem that since the time of Plato has 
flourished wherever a few men have seriously tried to think 
clearly and without parti pris. 

In a very broad and loose way it may be said that in practice 
the problem of universals and particulars usually comes down 
to the question whether membership in classes confers qualities 
upon particular things. Somehow the problem reminds me in 
many ways of the anecdote that was illustrated by a lovely 
drawing in an ancient Punch. A group on a railway platform 
was engaged in a violent discussion with the ticket-taker over 
the question whether, under the rule that fares should be 
charged for pets, one should be charged for the little turtle. 
The station master finally settled the problem by ruling that 
“Turtles is hinsects, and hinsects is free.” 

But, to be solemn—the ‘“‘nominalists” conceive of a class as 
being merely a verbal device or short cut, a single word or 


phrase that in conversation takes the place of a lengthy defini- 
tion or an even more lengthy list. The “realists,” to the con- 
trary, conceive of a class or genus, such as that of the good, 
the beautiful or pets, as having an independent “Platonic” 
existence and essential qualities of its own in which the mem- 
bers of the class in some way participate. 

From a nominalist point of view the shift of an object from 
one class (e.g., that of Vermeer of Delft) to another (e.g.. 
that of van Meegeren the faker) can make no difference in its 
qualities or appearance and should make none in our esthetic 
appreciation of it, for its membership in a class can make no 
difference in the object (be it work of art or turtle) or in its 
qualities. Thus any loss of qualities that follows a shift in 
classification can be justified only on the realist theory. 

The realist theory, however, has to face several difficul- 
ties, among which is that it is impossible to prove that the 
qualities of a class and those of its members are necessarily 
the same. This is merely another way of saying that Aristotle 
was wrong when he said at the beginning of his Logic that the 
predicate of a predicate of a subject is itself a predicate of the 
subject. Had Aristotle had any sense of humor he might have 
realized that there is many a darned fool classification that 
contains not a single darned fool. 

In view of this we are forced to examine our premises anew, 
and to see whether or not we have overlooked anything of 
importance. 

To begin with we might as well recognize that, in general, 
fakes occur only when keeping up with the Joneses, or even 
a little bit ahead of them, is a very serious business in life. 
In any open and mobile society, blessed with idle wealth and 
a faith in the saving grace of ostentation, the fake seems to be 
the inevitable accompaniment of the attempt to give security 
to the insecure arriviste’s artistic and cultural investments. The 
only way to achieve this security is by standardizing both 
“taste” and “discrimination.” The approved method of doing 
this is by the substitution in “esthetic appreciation” of classes 
for particular objects and of proper names for qualities, and 
by the introduction of experts who grade works of art for the 
market in much the same way that other experts grade the 
things dealt in on the cotton and produce exchanges. But of 
course when this rationalization has been achieved, the “appre- 
ciation” has ceased to be “esthetic” and has become merely 
the market quotation of locally recognized staples. Just as the 
stranger's check is not cashable unless endorsed by some one 
known to be good for it, so the work of art is not cashable 
unless it brings with it an endorsement in the shape of a certifi- 
cate signed by an expert who is thought good for it. In either 
case what is paid for is the endorsement, and it makes precious 
little difference how bad the account of the maker of the 
check may be or how dumb the work of art. 

We should also take into consideration what is perhaps the 
most objectionable trait of the newly acquired and as yet unex- 
posed fake—its active reluctance to rest obscurely in an unused 
spare bedroom or a back closet. 

And now to return to our question of why it is that nothing 
so quickly kills the fine qualities of an object as the discovery 
that it is a fake. Among the reasons the answer to this problem 
is so rarely discovered is that the aspiring appreciator of the 
unexposed fake is reluctant to admit: a) that in liking it or 
acquiring it he has displayed ignorance instead of superior 
and enviable discrimination; and b) that he has made a fool 


of himself in public by going through the motions of apprecia- 
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ting as its concrete qualities what really were merely th 
abstract qualities of its putative class and what he thought the} 
suitability for social ostentation. Here we find the reason the 
so many collectors heatedly damn the faker rather than cooll 
examine their own mental processes. Of the two the damnin 
of the faker is much the easier and more comforting procedure 
for it is a combined red herring and safety valve that costs n 
thought, lets off steam and distracts attention from the rez 
issues. Incidentally it may be pointed out that our loss o 
interest in the unmasked fake is actually a much more devastat 
ing criticism of our discrimination, our artistic interest an 
our motives. than was even our admiration of it in public o 
our becoming possessed of it. 

The most attractive fakes are rarely pushed upon any pros 
pective buyer, because that kind of fake is exactly the kind 0 
thing that most easily and quickly sells itself. Thus it has bee: 
known to happen that the innocent naiveté of the poor devi 
who has been wickedly imposed upon has turned out, on exami 
nation, to be little more than a certain, may one say, excessiv 
cleverness on his part. The too-good object was merely put 01 
exhibition with a “reasonable” price tag and no label, an 
the buyer did the rest—as Solomon, the son of David, put it 
“It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer: but when he is gon 
his way, then he boasteth.” And what he boasts about is hi 
acumen and his eye for quality. Of all the congenital suckers 
the bargain hunter takes the cake. 

It seems that very few persons ever discover that the onh 
consistent way to acquire fine things at bargain prices is t 
pay the top prices for things that are so hopelessly not in fash 
ion that nobody wants theists, The only trouble with this way o 
collecting is that one’s friends take pity on one’s lack of taste 
In other words it defeats the very purpose of a large part o 
art collecting. 

It sometimes happens that perfectly honest objects are saic 
to be fakes because they do not look enough like things the 
never pretended to be. The late Roger Fry is reported to hay 
said that the great columns in the hall of a well-known Londo 
club were among the greater triumphs of mind over matter be 
cause although made of a very rare stone they looked lik 
painted plaster. Ignorance, timidity, superiority and subsery 
ience resemble one another in being apt to base their opinion 
of objects upon their locations and their ownerships. This con 
noisseurship via Bradstreets and the Social Register plays a ver 
large and important part in opinion. It applies to objects i 
institutions as well as in private hands. It is just as apt to thinl 
a real thing a fake as a fake a real thing. The unwritten memoir 
of the trade and the museums abound in anecdotes which illus 
trate this fact. ; 

Curiously the educational methods of the art-historica 
seminars are responsible for some of the cleverest of the fakes 
Their adepts go in for the making of attributions, dating ant 
the study of developmental series. They “calculate” how lon 
it took, some thousands of years ago, for an artist to make | 
work of art or how long it took for a new rinctum to travel 
They bring together photographs of objects of unknown date 
and unknown provenance and authorship and arrange then 
in sequences that, being ordered according to the cloudy gues 
work of arbitrary historistic assumptions, can best be describe 
as prophesies in reverse, These prophesies are then technical 
but misleadingly called “time series” and, suitably embalme 
in dense jargon, are published to the world as the results o 
scientific investigation. I once culled from such a revers 
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one that I had no business to be reading because 
t was out of my field—the following two remarkable sentences: 
Tt is very fortunate that we possess a monument dated within 
he following last phase and displaying the very 
which we are compelled to postulate for it according to the 
xyclical development we are trying to discover. A better check- 
ng up could not be found.” These two sentences are worth 
malyzing with great care for, short as they are, they 
he major vices of a large part of our most se 
earned learning about the art of the past. 


characteristics 


indicate 


If-consciously 


Once an authoritative statement has been made in print of 
such a hypothetical “cyclical development” of unsigned and 
mdated objects in which the hand of no single artist is discern- 
ble, it is easy enough for the skillful forger to plot or to caleu- 
ate any missing members of the series, especially in its extra- 
yolated ends. Like a drug clerk in a pharmacy, the forger has 
ynly to follow the prescription that has been written out by the 
loctors. When his results are “newly discovered” (anglicé 
sold) the learned who wrote or approved of the recipes are 
taturally delighted with them, for they prove the correctness of 
heir theories. It is all as easy as Q.E.D. Little things of this kind 
s0 far to explain why it is that experts so actively dislike to be 
salled to testify in suits about the attributions and genuineness 
vf ancient objects, and why the number and the names of the 
museums that acquired sculptures by Dossena are jealously 
suarded secrets. 

Closely connected with the general problems raised by imi- 
ation and forgery are the odd results that come from the con- 
lict between our fine theories of esthetic qualities and merits 
ind the accepted systems of scoring in the gentle sport of collect- 
ng. We get particularly clean-cut examples of this in all the 
ields that deal with objects of which there are or may be 
nany originals of one and the same thing, such, for example, 
is coins, medals, small bronzes and prints. Of two casts of the 
ame medal, that with the finer patina is worth more than the 
yne that is sharper. A poorer impression of a woodcut on the 
ight paper is more desirable than a finer one on another 
yaper. A rare but mediocre object is more highly esteemed than 
i fine one that is not so rare. It even happens that the camou- 
lages of certain imperfections are added attractions. And the 
nan who is learned in these niceties of the collecting game 
s said to “know about art,” although in fact art is a subject 
o which he has never addressed his thought and of which he 
nay be all but completely innocent. In actual practice he is not 
inlikely to regard any general esthetic experience as beneath 
he dignity of his objective technology of one game. Thus, 
‘ontrary to common belief, the length of the bibliography 
yppended to a learned article about a work of art does not 
yrove that the writer has any artistic understanding of the 
bject about which he writes or that his views have any validity 
xcept in relation to the artificial rules of his particular collect- 
ng game. But then, for that matter, neither does the solemnity 
yr the dullness with which his article is written nor the number 
ind the staleness of its verbal clichés. 

It is only contemporary or quite recent fakes that are either 
langerous or reprehensible in our eyes, because the older ones 
rive themselves away so immediately on sight that no one 
vorries about them. Actually many very intelligent men find old 
akes extremely interesting and worthwhile works of art in 
heir own rights (e.g., Italian renaissance fakes of Greek 
yronzes), for they know there is no such test of a man’s inerad- 
cable originality as what he does with another man’s ideas. 
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The very reason that is alleged by most people for the impor- 
tance of the renaissance is that it was a time in which men 
revived the forms of the past. And yet paradoxically, the 
“dangerous” fake is no more than an unusually successful 
revival of a form from the past. 

Consideration of things of this kind brings out some curious 
facts. One of them is that the only way we have of knowing 
what the people, say of the 1890s, saw in the art, say of the 
fifth century B.c., is not by reading the flowery and learned 
descriptions of fifth-century work that were written in the 
1890s nor by looking ourselves at the pieces of fifth-century 
work with which the men of the 1890s were acquainted, but 
by looking at the fakes, and especially at the museum restora- 
tions and reconstructions that the men of the 1890s made of 
fifth-century work. 


it is that museum restorations and reconstructions of battered 


If there is anything certain in all the world 


and fragmentary works of ancient art always, within a very few 
years after their confection, become first deadly dull and then 
fantastically comic. Eventually the museum restorations and 
reconstructions look exactly like the periods in which they 
were made, but masquerading, oh, so solemnly, humorlessly and 
uncomfortably, in ill-fitting and incongruous costume hired 
from some cheap theatrical or operatic outfitter. It must some- 
times happen that those who naively accept many of the resto- 
rations and reconstructions to be seen in Central European 
museums feel a certain wonder at the prescience with which 
the ancient Greeks and the men of the baroque period were 
able to anticipate the German Denkmal and Early North Ger- 
man Lloyd styles of the late nineteenth century. 

When we stop to think that the specialists who made or 
supervised the making of the stupid reconstructions were the 
same specialists who wrote the learned and laudatory descrip- 
tions of the battered originals which they reconstructed, we 
discover that we have something to chew on. The reconstructions 
actually give us the deadly low down on the learned descriptions 
and appreciations of the originals, for the reconstructions show 
us concretely what the specialists meant by their words. When 
you cannot believe the concrete reconstruction, how can you 
believe or understand the abstract verbal description? The 
great redeeming quality of such restorations and reconstruc- 
tions is that, being made and put on exhibition in the names 
of scholarship, science and education, they lead us to think 
about those three things and perhaps to the realization that 
nothing so produces luxuriant crops of fallacies and fakes 
as the self-righteous “cultivation of proper respect for the great 
ideals of the past.” Here, however, we verge on problems that 
lie outside our frame of reference. 

Nonetheless, se moquer de larchéologie, 
archéologer. The only way of reaching truth is through doubt. 


Cest vraiment 


Imitations of Roman coins (“Patavino”), bronze, Padua, 16th 
cent., made to complete a series of coins of Roman emperors. 
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THE LABORATORY DETECTION OF FRAUD 


AS a working definition we can call a forgery in art any object 
purporting to be what it is not which either has been manu- 
factured to deceive or, though genuine in another classification, 
has been manipulated to deceive the observer. For convenience, 
fraudulent works of art may be divided into three main cate- 
gories: copies which are taken directly from one genuine ex- 
ample, occasionally with some variation; palimpsests which, 
though basically 
additions or restorations as to falsify the original expression; 


authentic, have been so embellished by 
pastiches, which either combine elements or fragments of de- 
sign from one or more originals to produce a new work, or 
are new creations in the style of another artist or period, 
These categories often overlap. There is also a rarer fourth 
category, the forgery or group of forgeries for which there is 
no historical or stylistic prototype. These are produced to create 
historical backgrounds that do not exist and incidentally to 
create an economic demand. An example of this type is seen 


Fig. 1. Clay figurine, supposedly Pre-Columbian 


Mexican. 
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in the grotesque Mexican figurine (Fig. 1), of which a num: 
ber were discovered in Mexico at the turn of the century. 
They purported to represent a pre-Columbian culture hitherte 
unknown, but the use of modern materials—tinned sheet iron 
imbedded in an asphalt sand mixture imitating clay—was evi- 
dence of their modern origin. 

Let us review briefly the general methods involved in the 
final determination of the authenticity or fraudulence of a 
work of art. A treasury agent when asked what he considered 
the most important factor in identifying counterfeit curreney 
replied, “A knowledge of genuine currency.” This is equally 
applicable to works of art. The greater our knowledge of au- 
thentic works, of when, how and by whom they were made. 
the easier it will be for us to determine and cast out imitations. 
It has been rumored that certain art experts have a sixth sense, 
and this theory recalls the story of a collector who believed he 
had a masterpiece by Duccio. An expert was summoned for 
his opinion and gazed at the painting in deep concentration 
while the collector waited with bated breath. Finally the expert 
turned and said, “Ah, but it is impossible that it is a Duccio, 
for whenever I behold a Duccio, I swoon!” 

It is recognition on which the art historian or critic relies in 
classifying a work of art and rightly too, for it is an ex- 
tremely sensitive means. Its sensitivity is relative to his experi- 
ence of works of art, his knowledge of their history, iconogra- 
phy, philosophical and psychological significance, composition 
and design, style and, entering technical matters, their strue- 
ture and materials. It is necessary of course that the critic 
prove his recognition by checking it objectively against all 
documentary and other evidence available and that he remain 
unswayed by the desires of others-or by any reason unrelated 
to the classification at hand. 

This paper was written from the point of view of my own 
training in the technical examination of paintings to explore 
the utility of technical methods as an aid to the collector, curator 
and art historian in determining the authenticity or fraudulence 
of a work of art. I shall try to point out the limitations as 
well as the possibilities of the methods applied to paintings 
in the hope that it is possible to transfer them to ceramics, 
glass, textiles, stone, metal, wood and paper. 

Technical examination consists of the minute study by 
physical and optical means of the structure of the object and 
of the identification by chemical or physical means of the 
materials composing it. It also includes observations of the 
accretions of time and changes due to aging and the hands 
of man, which constitute the current condition of the object. 
Broadly speaking, technical examination contributes basic 
material toward the history of man’s technological develop- 
ment and through this to our knowledge of man’s cultural 
growth. In this broader sense, its use to the historian and 
archeologist is of far greater importance than its application 
in our present discussion. 


fig. 2, left: MADONNA AND CHILD, supposedly I5th-cent. Umbrian 
ichool, and Fig. 3, right: a radiograph of the same painting. 


The kind of information that technical examination can give 
s by its very nature limited to “how” and “of what” a work 
f art was constructed, not “when”, “why” and “by whom.” 
n rare instances it may uncover the latter information as well. 
t is more useful in presenting evidence of fraudulence than 
roof of authenticity, because it reveals differences from the 
ormal structure. The fact that an examination shows a normal 
tructure and normal materials cannot be considered proof of 
uthenticity. The data alone are of small use in determining 
orgery without careful interpretation in the light of what is 
nown historically about the use of materials and techniques 
nd about the stylistic eccentricities of individual artists. Tech- 
ical examination is only part of the scrutiny an art object 
yust undergo before its correct classification can be determined. 

I should like to stress also that, in almost all classes of art 
aterial, the applications of technical examination will not 
sach a maximum utility in the detection of forgery until much 
lore original material has been examined, so that we may 
ave the background and statistical data needed for compari- 
yn. Only a comparatively minute portion of the original ma- 
rial available has thus far been examined and very little has 
een done to organize the results or to make them available. 
he reason for this is the recency of the study and the paucity 
f investigators in this field. In addition to the work of certain 
dividuals like Laurie, deWild, Eibner and Lucas, great con- 
ibutions to technical studies have been made by specialists 
the Fogg Art Museum, the London National Gallery and 
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the Courtauld Institute in London. Some specialized work in 
the investigation of metals has been done at Columbia and 
Princeton Universities, in ceramics at the Laboratory for 
Anthropology in Sante Fe, in textiles at the Textile Museum 
of the District of Columbia. A very limited number of museums 
or universities maintain research physicists or chemists on 
their staffs or have laboratories whose sole purpose is the 
technical investigation of works of art. 

To describe in full the methods involved in making an 
exhaustive technical examination is beyond the scope of this 
paper. Complete examination of a work of art requires spe- 
cialized training in many scientific fields, including mineralogy, 
metallurgy, organic and inorganic chemistry, crystallography, 
wood and fibre identification. One person is seldom fortunate 
enough to be prepared to perform all these observations, and 
all of them together are seldom needed to obtain sufficient data 
to show fraud. No specific procedure can be applied to all 
works of art because of the vast differences in materials and 
structures, although for some classes basic procedures have 
been formulated. All involve the revelation of structure and 
identity of materials. 

Determination of physical properties like refractive index, 
specific gravity, density, fracture, texture, strength, crystalline 
form, hardness, melting point etc., are made where applicable 
to metals, ceramics, stone, glass, textiles, wood and _ paint 
films. If the material is homogeneous this is relatively simple 
and often will lead to its identification. Observations of surface 
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Fig. 4, left: detail of radiograph seen i 
Fig. 2, showing the real crackle not see 
on the surface; Fig. 5, lower left: fals 
crackle on the surface of this same detail 
Fig. 6, below: a photomicrograph (enlarges 
40 times) of this detail, showing artifi 
cial crackle incised by means of a stylu 


structure and internal structure may reveal the technique of 
the object’s production. Optical methods are used here and 
tis often necessary to use microscopic samples to reveal what 
the eye cannot resolve. In addition to physical examination, 
clays, pigments, dyes, glass, metals and binding media are 
subjected to tests to reveal their chemical identity. Micro 
methods are employed to destroy as little as possible of the 
work of art. The results are exact in the scientific sense 
when carried out by independent investigators they always 
would be the same for a specific example. The findings are thus 
incontestable, since they are removed from the realm of 
opinion. When applied to the detection of forgery the evidence 
achieved is often irrefutable. 

Several portions of the electro-magnetic spectrum—xX rays, 
ultra-violet, visible and infra-red rays—have been employed 
in observing the physical structure of works of art. Their 
applications are continually being enlarged as research along 
these lines continues, but their usefulness in detecting fraud 
has already been demonstrated. The fact that no samples need 
be removed and no damage can result has encouraged their 
use as a first avenue of procedure in examining a painting. 

X rays, when they penetrate a painting, record on the sensi- 
ized film the density relationship of all the~materials that 
make up the painting—support, priming and paint layers. By 
a study of the radiograph much information about the painting’s 
structure can be obtained as well as about the technical pro- 
sedure of the painter. If one layer is extremely dense it will 
ften obliterate entirely all other layers, thus reducing mate- 
‘ally the amount of information sought, so that X rays are 
vot useful in every case. The radiograph of the alleged 
Umbrian Madonna and Child (Fig. 2) painted on an old 
yoplar panel and supposedly dated about 1450 reveals a 
similar subject beneath (Fig. 3), but note the Madonna’s left 
iand and the difference in position of the Child as well as the 
lifference in his anatomy. The painting on the surface has 
0 little density relative to the extensively damaged painting 
yeneath that it is barely recorded in the radiograph. Beneath is 
i crackle pattern entirely different from that seen on the surface 
Fig. 4), evidence that the paint film on top is of more recent 
rigin than that below. The density of the Child’s body com- 
pared to the rest of the painting indicates that it has a different 
tructure from all the surrounding paint film and may be of 
lifferent date from the rest. Final proof of the fraudulence of 
he upper layer of this palimpsest was given by low-power 
nagnification of its crackle system (Fig. 5). This was found 
o be entirely artificial, having been engraved in the paint by 
neans of a stylus (Fig. 6). 

Another example of the use of radiography in giving evi- 
lence of fraud was an Absinthe Drinker signed Picasso and 
ainted in the manner of his blue period (Fig. 7). Beneath was 
n abstract design (Fig. 8)—an historical impossibility since 
is blue period preceded the cubist period. Here radiographic 
vidence must be interpreted in the light of historical knowledge. 
‘hat this painting was a pastiche of Picasso’s work was evident 
rom comparison with his Woman with a Crow in Toledo, Ohio, 
nd with authentic pictures of the same subject. 

Paul Coremans of Belgium further demonstrated the use of 
vidence derived from X rays when he applied them to the 
Vermeer” Supper at Emmaus by van Meegeren (see p. 192). 
lot only were traces of the partially obliterated seventeenth- 
entury painting beneath revealed, but it was shown that one 
ide of the painting had been cut down before the Supper was 
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Fig. 9, above: radiograph of detail of alleged Ryder; Fig. 
10, below: detail of alleged Blakelock, and Fig. 11, at bot- painted on it. In the radiograph the stretching of the weave 
tom: this same detail photographed under ultra-violet rays. of the canvas into a characteristic scallop pattern was missing 
along that edge although it was present on the other three. 

X rays are seldom useful when a signature has been added 
to a painting, especially if the painting has not been otherwise 
altered in the process. Signatures, original or false, usually are 
not sufficiently dense to record at all in a radiograph. The 
radiograph, Fig. 9, shows the lower left corner of an alleged 
Ryder. The signature was in this corner. The lack of density 
in this area is a suspicious circumstance indicating possible 
removal of a previous signature and surrounding paint before 
the Ryder signature was applied. However, this could hardly 
be called conclusive without other evidence of the painting’s 
fraudulence. 

Ultra-violet rays are more applicable than X rays to the 
study of added signatures and to the determination of repainting 
done elsewhere in the picture. They are useful too in revealing 


the extent of restorations on ceramics and alterations in objects 


in limestone and marble. These short rays, which like X rays 
are invisible, are absorbed and reflected differently by differen 
materials, In addition certain materials fluoresce character 
istically when exposed to the rays and this fluorescence is visible 
to the eye. Absorptions, reflections and fluorescence must be 
carefully interpreted by an experienced observer or the finding: 
are valueless. When a signature “floats” between layers of var 
nish or lies on top of it, it is suspect, since a signature i 
normally applied directly to the paint. If it exists in a structur 
of later paint it is also suspect. A difference in fluorescence 
often will indicate clearly the position of the signature it 
relation to the varnish. Reproduced is a Blakelock signatur 
on an old painting (Fig. 10). When placed under ultra-viole 
rays the varnish fluoresces a bright opaque yellow and partialh 
obscures the paint beneath, but the signature is not obscure 
and so is located above the varnish (Fig. 11). A difference it 
date between the paint film and signature is indicated. Whe 
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amined under ultra-violent rays, signatures on genuine Blake- 
ks are generally found beneath the varnish. But this method 
s its limitations. When only a thin film of varnish lies between 
» paint film and the signature and a heavy layer covers both, 
erpretation of the evidence of the ultra-violet rays is much 
s certain. 

Infra-red rays, the long rays beyond the red end of the 
ible spectrum, may also be turned on doubtful signatures. 
ese rays have selective penetrating qualities governed by 
ferences in absorption, transmission and reflection by various 
aterials. In many cases where the original signature has 
en partially rubbed away, covered with repaint and another 
mature added, a photograph taken under infra-red radiation 
Il reveal the obliterated signature. Here again the rays do 
t have universal application because so much depends on the 
actions of the materials involved. Reproduced is a detail 
a still-life painting signed Harnett (Fig. 12). When the area 
is photographed by infra-red rays the signature of John F. 
sto and the date 11.84 was made legible just above (Fig. 13). 
‘th the ultra-violet and infra-red rays have their uses in 
aking illegible or faded inscriptions visible on objects of art. 
Visible rays, too, are turned on the object for the study of 
; surface and internal structure under various magnifications. 
nder proper magnification a trained eye can locate artificial 
ackle, repainted areas and floating signatures. Reproduced is 
detail of another Szill Life signed Harnett. Under ultra-violet 
ys the area of the signature appeared to be repainted but, 
cause of the nature of the repaint, infra-red rays failed to 
netrate it. Under low-power binocular magnification, the 
moval of repaint around the Harnett signature revealed the 


signature J. F. Peto. Under binocular magnification third- 
dimensional depth is preserved and so it could be clearly seen 
that the Harnett signature was above the repaint, which in 
turn was above the Peto signature (Fig. 14). Under higher 
magnification, crystalline form, fibre structures and relation 
of paint layers may be studied in samples and sections. 

Identification of metals, fibres, dyes, clays, wood, glass and 
pigments by physical and chemical means often gives evidence 
which is indicative of provenance or which shows that the 
object is later than its purported date. All these identifications 
however must be interpreted in the light of our historical 
knowledge. For instance, the presence of sheep’s wool in a 
pre-Columbian textile from Peru (unless the sample has 
been taken from a restored area) is conclusive proof that the 
object is post-Spanish or of another provenance, since we know 
that sheep’s wool was not previously available in that area. 
Likewise the presence of zinc white, oxide of chromium green 
or Prussian blue in a fifteenth-century painting would indicate 
forgery since we know that each of these pigments was intro- 
duced subsequent to the fifteenth century. Coremans found that 
the van Meegeren “Vermeers” were all executed in a thermo- 
setting synthetic plastic not invented until the late nineteenth 
century. Van Meegeren used it because with it he could obtain 
in a few hours a film having the insolubility of a film of very 
old linseed oil. This he could not have done had he used a 
drying oil. In chemical identifications, spectroscopy and micro- 
chemistry are employed. Current practice also makes use of 
spectrophometry to identify dyes and pigments. X-ray diffrac- 
tion spectra can be applied to the study of metals and other 
materials, 


ig. 12, left: detail of A Still Life showing Harnett signature; Fig. 13, 
ght: same, with Peto signature that appeared under infra-red photography. 


In the study of structure we are able again to apply his- 
torical knowledge to technical findings. The potter’s wheel 
was unknown in the New World before the coming of the 
European, yet an alleged pre-Columbian clay bottle was found 
to have typical wheel-marks on its interior (see p. 190). Al- 
though they had been carefully removed from its exterior before 
application of the decoration, the bottle was shown to be 
modern, and no doubt similar ones are still being produced. 
Structures of stones and their impurities are useful to the 
trained investigator in determining their place of origin. The 
use of Italian or Vermont marble in a pre-Columbian Mexican 
sculpture is a testament to fraudulent origin. 

Let us recapitulate the categories of forgeries and the methods 
of technical examination to clarify and to correlate what has 
been discussed. In the category of copies we find two general 
classes, contemporary and later. Technical examination gives 
little aid in uncovering a contemporary copy masquerading 
as an original. Radiographs often bring out helpful stylistic 
differences and differences in method but they still require care- 
ful interpretation. Later copies and, of course, reproductions 
are unmasked in any number of ways by differentiating struc- 
ture and materials. Here the evidence given is usually exact. 
In the case of a palimpsest the examination distinguishes quite 
clearly between original and later structure, although the 
difference in time between them is usually a matter of opinion. 
Palimpsests which are unchanged except for an added signature 
or maker’s mark offer less material for technical examination, 
so far as structure or substances is concerned, although it can 
often establish the fact that the signature is a subsequent addi- 
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tion. The pastiche is quite another problem. If contemporar 
with the lifetime of the artist, which is not unusual, very littl 
is revealed by technical examination. If later, the forger mus 
try to keep ahead of the examiner. If he has used the sam 
ingredients that the original artist would have used, has bee 
able to produce the same structure and to deteriorate the struc 
ture in a manner indistinguishable from a normally age 
original, then technical examination reveals no abnormalitie 
and no negative evidence. But the object must still pass th 
critical tests that the art historian will turn upon it. 
Important as technical examination is its results often requir 
historical interpretation and comparison with other data. Thi 
brings deductions drawn from these results into the realm o 
opinion. I recommend that such examination be used whereve 
feasible but that other methods of classification be brought t 
bear as well, simply because technical examination can answe 
only the questions of “how” and “with what materials” a 
object was made. This is just part of the answer required. 
believe | can express my feeling about its usefulness no bette 
than by quoting Dr. Alfred V. Kidder who, in writing of th 
technological method as applied to ceramics, says: “There i 
danger that its satisfactory accuracy may lead others to swin, 
to the extreme of depending entirely upon the microscope an 
the test tube, neglecting all older and less precise methods o 
evaluation. This tendency, however, can be counteracted b 
remembering, as archaeologists must always do, that the object 
they excavate are the handiwork of man, and that to thei 
lifeless substance human beings have added something whiel 
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no lens can reveal nor any chemical precipitate.’ 


Fig. 14. Another alleged Harnett, showing signature of Peto below repaint. 
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HE STYLISTIC DETECTION OF FRAUD 


forgeries of art, like forgeries of documents, jewels and 


money are made for the sake of gain. The forger, however, 
es not always work for the sake of material profit. Just as 
ere are forgeries of documents to serve ideological or political 
ids, so forgeries of art are often fabricated to compensate 
r lack of recognition or to achieve the special satisfaction 
at results from confounding experts. Yet no matter what 
otivates the forger, no one will deny that it is desirable to 
tect forgery. A great many people are arrayed against the 
rger of art. Forgeries are merchandise and as such have to 
t by the art dealer first. The dealer may have no compunction 
selling badly damaged and skillfully restored originals with- 
it revealing their condition to the buyer (certainly no more 
an a used car dealer who goes by the motto “Let the buyer 
ware”), but most dealers will refuse to handle forgeries 
lowingly. It is immaterial for our purposes whether they are 
strained more by a code of ethics or by a realization that the 
mgers of passing on forgeries are not worth the risk. Since 
alers are the first group of people on the lookout for 
rgeries and since they can easily spot the innumerable cheap 
rgeries that float around the market, much can be learned 
om the methods of detection that they employ. An experienced 
aler has a great deal of practical knowledge which scholars 
ight themselves apply with profit. Nevertheless an occasional 
rgery will slip by a dealer, and it is then up to the scholars, 
e museum officials and the technical experts to catch it. 

The detection of forgeries is easy or difficult in proportion 
the skill employed in their making. Yet there are also psycho- 
gical factors which may contribute to a temporary success. 
boy who timidly and hesitantly hands over the report card 
: which he has faked his father’s signature has less chance 
get by than one who is casual and self-assured, Similarly, 
ychological factors play an important role in the acceptance 
art forgeries. A false “primitive” looks better if it is “dis- 
vered” in a dusty attic, and a “Gainsborough” is more likely 
succeed if offered by an impoverished lady of good family 
10 remembers her grandfather’s love for the family treasure. 
ere is, however, another almost equally important psycho- 
yical aspect of the problem. For the detection of forgeries 
ydern science has provided important tools, and their value 
s been demonstrated in many instances. Yet, because of 
sir spectacular nature and because of a growing tendency 
put more faith in data furnished by “incorruptible” machines 
an in those provided by the apparently less exact human 
nd, these scientific methods seem to breed a greater feeling 
‘security than is justified. Even among scholars there is a 
cht tendency to abdicate in favor of scientific tools. The 
elligent and responsible scientist knows full well the limita- 
ns of his methods of examination, but a sensation-hungry 
ess often grotesquely distorts his attitude. The New Y ork 
nday News of February 29, 1948, gave a full-page spread to 
. scientific examination of a so-called Rubens and accom- 
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nied the cuts with these captions: “Testing. Associate curator 
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BY JULIUS S. HELD 


X. X. takes an X ray of Rubens’ Portrait of a Man. It’s one 
of the steps in determining the authenticity of the painting. 
The experts of the museum know all the best techniques.” 
Below the cut showing an examination of the shadowgraph 
we read: “Jt’s authentic. 'Yhe plate is examined for possible 
tell-tale defects. . . .” (Italics ours.) The impression is created 
that the authenticity of the Rubens could be established by 
means of X-ray photography, a contention that the scientist in 
question would surely be the first to reject. Overconfidence, 
created by misleading publicity, can only play into the hands 
of the forger. 

The people who are impressed by the complicated machinery 
of modern laboratory methods tend to forget that most of these 
tests are in principle only extensions of simpler and more 
traditional procedures. Micro-photography enlarges details tre- 
mendously and yields new data, but they have to be evaluated 
just as do those seen by the naked eye. Nor does the micro- 
scope, for instance, replace the simple magnifying glass which 
allows certain observations that could not be made with a 
two-hundred-fold magnification. X-ray photography adds im- 
portant evidence to other photographic methods but its results 
at times can be confusing and misleading since it records pig- 
ments only according to their thickness and density and pro- 
jects all layers of the picture into one plane. Indeed the chief 
expert of the Fogg Museum has shown recently in a very 
interesting article that different methods of using the X-ray 
machine may provide completely disparate results. As regards 
ultra-violet light, it is known to be effective only under special 
conditions and frequently to yield much less reliable infor- 
mation than an examination in good strong sunlight. Micro- 
chemistry shows up the chemical nature of the pigments con- 
tained in a microscopic particle. Yet it does not replace the 
old method of trial-cleaning which also indicates something 
about the age of the paint film. 

It should not be forgotten too that the really ambitious and 
skillful forger will learn to respect technical tests. Today no 
forger worth his salt will use zinc white, Prussian blue or cad- 
mium yellow if he is trying to paint a false Botticelli. The false 
Van Goghs by Wacker were manifestly different from genuine 
ones when examined in X-ray photographs, but this may have 
taught future forgers of Van Gogh to give more attention to 
the structure in depth of his genuine works. The most important 
point, however, in considering modern laboratory methods is 
the fact, generally forgotten by the dazzled layman, that these 
methods give results only if properly interpreted. This inter- 
pretation must make use of historical and stylistic facts and 
observations. 

We must also remember that laboratory tests are brought 
to bear on a given problem only at a relatively late phase of 
the examination. Since they are more or less complicated and 
involve expensive tools it would be highly uneconomical to 
apply them indiscriminately to all works of art. Museums 
before acquiring a new piece for their collections should, and 
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Left, enlargement of engraving on genuine United States currency and right, on a counterfeit bill. By special 
permission of the Secretary of the Treasury; further reproduction in whole or in part is strictly prohibited. 


probably do, use a number of scientific tests, but it is safe 
to say that they do it less to test the genuineness than to 
determine the state of preservation of the work in question. 
It would be surprising—and not too flattering for the curator— 
if a work under consideration for purchase should be found 
to be a forgery. As a rule, the more complex scientific tests 
are resorted to because the work has already aroused suspicion. 
Indeed the nature of the test itself is largely determined by 
special questions and problems, previously formulated, to which 
it is to give the answer. Before using the microscope the 
examiner selects a spot likely to reveal interesting observations 
about the stratification of the paint film. Before picking out a 
sample with the micro-sectioner the expert has to assure him- 
self by other methods of observation that the part from which 
he takes it is stylistically characteristic of the whole painting 
and not restored. X-ray photographs are generally taken of 
parts of pictures that have been puzzling for iconographic or 
stylistic reasons. 

This all amounts to the fact that, before the more compli- 
cated tests are undertaken, the experienced examiner will have 
made a great many valid and valuable observations to give 
his investigation a definite slant or direction. These are all the 
more important since the distinction between genuine and 
counterfeit is only one (and the least frequent) of the problems 
that confront the critical student of art. He makes observations 
in order to answer other questions as well, such as the dis- 
tinction between original and copy, between copy and second 
version, between original or later impression; and the problems 
of later polychromy, of recutting and of other aspects of 
preservation. These problems in turn are part of that branch 
of the history of art that tries to classify certain categories of 
objects in time and in space, often called “connoisseurship.” 

The popular image of a connoisseur evokes a sleuth who, 
like another Sherlock Holmes, accumulates minute shreds of 
material evidence to build up his case. Indeed, a number of 
books are full of valuable hints for collectors and experts 
about the kind of wood or canvas to be expected at certain 
times or in certain schools. They discuss genuine and false 
worm holes, water marks and signatures, crackle patterns and 
canvas weaves. Dealers in china point out the difference in 
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weight between genuine Gubbio ware and its modern imitati 
or the variations in the shape of the trade mark by which ge 
uine Meissen figurines may be distinguished from their Engli 
nineteenth-century imitations. 

No doubt these observations are useful and ought to 
made, yet the physical examination is less important th 
the evidence produced by the study of style. The style of 
given work, as commonly understood, is the sum of all 
its formal elements in their characteristic combination ai 
organization. By using style as a criterion we can arran 
groups of works having similar formal organization. From t 
style of individual works of art one can proceed to that of sing 
masters, of schools and of whole periods. Only through t 
concept of style has a history of art distinct from the histo 
of technological progress become possible. Through it 
framework of historical categories has been provided whic 
while constantly enriched and modified, nevertheless sery 
well for the classification of most objects. Indeed, before t 
eye makes any technical observations it receives impressio 
about style that give decisive directions to the mind for t 
purpose of classification. 

It is not necessary to insist here on the significance of t 
study of style for all aspects of connoisseurship, but it 
evident that it must play an important part in the recogniti 
of forgeries. In what way does the study and knowledge 
style assist in this detection? 

I assume that the normal attitude of most people, even 
they are experts, toward works of art is that of pleasant anti 
pation, free from the suspicions of the possibility of forge’ 
It would be a sorry state of affairs if we were to go to all so 
of trouble to make sure of the genuineness of a work of | 
before we allowed ourselves the pleasure of its enjoyme 
Only miserly misanthropes make a thorough examination 
every coin that goes through their hands. Yet most of us W 
normally pay no undue attention to the money that we han 
have occasionally stopped to look more closely at a dime or 
drop it on a hard surface—something has put us on our gua 
Through years of handling money we have built up an id 
but subconscious image of the material and stylistic propert 
of each money category and our action evidently was compel 
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y a “rebellion” of the subconscious. This ideal image is by 
> means a hard and fast mold into which each unit must fit, 
id certainly was not created consciously by measures or 
eights. The subconscious image may be more or less distinct. 
ank tellers are more apt to have a discriminating “guiding” 
nage of money categories than library clerks, but the degree 
[ perceptiveness may vary considerably from one teller to 
1other. 

In the field of art the experienced person carries with him 
great many such subconscious images, which remain fresh 
id flexible through constant contact with originals, Certainly, 
ey were formed not only by subconsciously recorded sense 
upressions but also by consciously acquired knowledge which 
as receded below the level of consciousness. Knowledge of 
aterials and of iconographic patterns is an important part of 
lese images, yet they are made up chiefly of stylistic elements. 
he richer, more complex and at the same time the more vivid 
we subconscious images, the more valid are the judgments 
ased on them. These are the images that arouse the suspicions 
f the scholar if an object fails to meet their standards, At first 
vere is often only the uncomfortable realization that “some- 
ling is wrong.” It may be something blatant, such as the wrong 
ind of subject matter, say a scene in an inn by “Tintoretto,” 
r a discrepancy in materials like a “Roger van der Weyden” 
n copper. In most cases it is something in the coloristic or 
near patterns, in the degree of craftsmanship shown in the 
oldness or timidity of the brush strokes, in the relationship of 
gures and space to the frame, in the proportions or the move- 
vent of figures, in the combination of colors, in the physiog- 
omical features—in other words something concerning style— 
rat fails to satisfy. For this reaction the word “‘instinctive” has 
een used by some experts. This gives the wrong impression 
ecause instincts are inherited and inflexible traits, whereas the 
uiding images of the expert are acquired and are capable of 
evelopment and modification, even though they may be in 
art subconscious. 
His suspicions aroused, the expert will examine thoroughly 
nd in full consciousness the style of the work. He will make 
omparisons with other works and thus supplement his guiding 
nage by tangible evidence. He will compare, of course, material 
nd iconographic aspects also, but wherever the evidence tends 
» be contradictory, he will more often than not give preference 
» arguments based on style. 
Whence comes this confidence in stylistic study and in the 
idgments based on it? 
Judgments founded on style are valid because they are made 
1 conformity with certain laws. The laws of the historical 
siences are essentially no different from nor less binding than 
1e laws of natural science, though their formulation or ap- 
lication may vary. Laws are found by intelligent observation, 
re formulated as working hypotheses or as assumptions and 
re then put to the test. If they prove their value they are ac- 

ted as laws until their reliability is disproved. 
“When Walfflin made his famous statement that “not every- 
ing is possible at all times” he was aware of one of the chief 
ws that govern the historian of art: that works produced in a 
srtain period and cultural environment share in some measure 
.e formal characteristics of other things produced in the same 
riod and the same environment. This law, as valid as any in 
hysics, is constantly applied and put to the test. If we did not 
slieve in this law we could not date works of art by style, as we 
mnstantly do. Yet this law is actually: patterned after another, 
ae | 
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Giovanni Bastianini, MADONNA AND CHILD, nineteenth-century 
white marble relief, 235% « 16%", done in imitation of Quat- 
trocento work. Photograph courtesy of Yale Art Gallery. 


namely, that any work produced by an individual shares in some 
measure qualities with other things produced by the same in- 
dividual. The psychosomatic unit that is an individual person, 
with all its habits and reflexes, must impart something similar 
to each of its products. Handwriting experts can recognize the 
same “hand” even through disguises. It is because of this law 
that we are able to ascribe works to individual masters, even 
works of a category we have never seen before. (Friedlander in 
his On Art and Connoisseurship mentions the case of a hypo- 
thetical Still Life by Frans Hals whose stylistic character he 
could readily imagine even without seeing it.) The experienced 
scholar knows of course that “artistic individuality” has a 
somewhat different meaning in those schools and those periods 
that stress originality or personal style than it does in those 
in which established iconographic patterns and_ technical 
methods of execution are handed down without much change 
from master to pupil. 

The forger is up against the laws of period and individual 
style and they do trap him as surely as micro-chemistry. 
Furtwaengler recognized archeological forgeries on the basis 
of style alone as did Goldschmidt with faked medieval ivories. 
Dossena (like Bastianini before him) was not trapped because 
of faulty technical or material aspects of his sculptures but 
because some sensitive scholars were struck by the stylistic 
resemblance of physiognomical traits in works which supposedly 
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UNCONSCIOUS INNOCENCE, late 19th-cent. forgery signed Fran- 
cois Boucher; probably a copy from one of his compositions. 


had been produced nearly two centuries apart. They all had 
in common an identical smooth prettiness, no matter whether 
they purported to be by “Giovanni Pisano” or “Benedetto 
da Majano.” They were all children of the forger and shared 
in some measure the personality, the style and the taste of 
their maker. For this reason it would actually be better for 
a forger to produce only one false work, for with each suc- 
ceeding one he furnishes material for his own undoing, Van 
Meegeren’s Emmaus might still be hanging in the Boymans 
Museum (see p. 192), if there had not been others (and if he 
had not sold them to the wrong people). And yet one can be 
confident that eventually it would have been found out. The law 
of time was working against it, too. It has been said often 
that forgeries do not get old. One should not find in this 
a cause for overconfidence. There is little comfort in the thought 
nor does it help the museum that was taken in to the tune of 
600,000 fl. that the forgery would have been detected in one or 
two or three generations. Yet it is notoriously easy to spot the 
many nineteenth-century forgeries of Flemish primitives. The 
men who still thought that Memling had been a poor German 
soldier befriended by the St. John Hospitallers in Bruges or 
that the brothers Van Eyck had invented painting in oil also 
had an incorrect concept of what an early Flemish panel looked 
or ought to look like. The forger painted with the eyes and for 
the taste and historical conceptions of his time, as indeed does 
today’s forger, though we, and he, may not be aware of it. 
Forgers then are doubly vulnerable: first, as human individuals 
whose personal style can be detected just as well as that of the 
many anonymous masters who fill the pages of our books on the 
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history of art; second, as children of their time and cultur: 
environment, as may be seen in the false “classical” statue 
of the renaissance, almost none of which can still slip by th 
trained eye of the specialist. 

The “trained eye”—this is indeed the indispensable tool t 
register stylistic qualities. Unless they were seen, differences ¢ 
style would be meaningless. Yet what is it that we call a traine 
eye? The human eye is a wonderful mechanical contrivance an 
can hold its own for efficiency and reliability with any machine 
To a certain extent its natural ability perhaps can be trained t 
still greater sharpness of vision or endurance. It goes withou 
saying that this is not what we mean. We refer, of course, t 
the trained mind that directs the mechanics of sensory pet 
ception to make the “proper” or most useful kind of obse: 
vation. The most eagle-eyed hunter, confronted for the first tim 
with a work of art, would make almost no observations of value 
Superman’s X-ray vision would be quite useless if he shoul 
have to decide—perish the thought—which of two “Titians 
was the original and which the copy. And there have been mam 
discerning critics of style whose faculties of sense perceptio: 
were far from perfect. The great critics have always been me 
who could not only make pertinent stylistic observations bu 
who could weigh all available evidence and draw logical con 
clusions from it. They were men of sound historical trainin; 
and practical experience who were at the same time extremel 
sensitive to the delicate nuances and inflections of the languag 
of form. They not only saw details, although no significan 
detail escaped them, but they were equally well aware of th 
balance and articulation of the whole. They could distinguisl 
a sustained and organic unity from a pieced and labored com 
pilation. If the history of art, despite all the errors that were anc 
still are made, has established a respectable record in its ques 
for historical truth—as I think it has—it is due chiefly t 
scholars who had no access to ultra-violet rays but whose eye: 
and minds worked in perfect unison. 

That does not mean that they all proceeded in the same way 
If we study the history of stylistic criticism we find that ther 
have been many different manners of approach. No genera 
agreement has ever been reached on the proper method or on 
the question of what makes a pertinent set of observations. Som 
of the great connoisseurs of the nineteenth century, like Waager 
and Passevant, probably had no fixed method at all. The 
systematization which Morelli and his school introduced witl 
their observation of finger-nails and ears of figures has lon; 
been recognized as a method of limited usefulness. The genera 
concepts of style developed by Wo6lfflin and Riegl providec 
new insights, sometimes gained at the expense of the earlie 
exactitude. Photography has been a great help in fortifying 
memories but it has tended increasingly to substitute its prod 
ucts for the originals. The growing ability to “verbalize? 
stylistic observations, too, has not necessarily meant a gain it 
visual discipline. With the increasing interest in iconographica 
studies, training in stylistic examination has received a definit 
setback. Connoisseurship itself has become a somewhat old 
fashioned pastime, if it is not actually declared an inferio: 
activity (especially by those who feel themselves poorl 
equipped in the field). Yet, just the recurrence of the problen 
of forgeries should help to drive home the importance of soun 
training in the comprehension of stylistic qualities. If, as— 
believe firmly, sensitivity to stylistic phenomena is our bes 
tool in the fight against forgeries, we shall be vulnerable if w 
do not keep it sharpened. . 


PAINTINGS 


BY W. G. CONSTABLE AND WILLIAM J. YOUNG 


hen this Profile Portrait of a Lady (Fig. 1) first came to light, it 

purported to be the work of a fifteenth-century Florentine painter. 
A thick layer of modern varnish covered extensive and obviously 
modern repainting. Removal of the, varnish and the repaints by a 
mild solvent revealed a surface, part of which is seen on the lower 
part of the face and the front of the neck and breast. To give some 
idea of the original appearance of the painting, part of the figure has 
been covered again with a yellow-toned varnish and a few breaks have 
been stippled out, as seen in the reproduction—a striking demonstration 
of how the appearance of a painting can be changed by simple means 
skillfully used. 

After the painting was stripped of modern embellishments, the 
eye alone could see nothing by which to determine the age of what 
was left. The wooden panel was clearly old; the crackle and appearance 
of the gesso and of the surviving paint layer were consistent with a 


fifteenth-century date. The painting was therefore handed for ex- 


amination to William J. Young of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
and what follows is a summary of his report. 

Examination under X ray (Fig. 2) revealed in the gesso ground next 
he panel a faintly discernible crackle whose pattern and location did 
not coincide with the bolder crackle visible on the surface, proving that 
the surface layers of paint and gesso were not integrally connected with 
the gesso next the panel and raising the presumption that the former 
are of later date. A photograph made by infra-red light showed a scale 
of absorptions and reflections that indicated that the surface visible 
‘0 the eye was all of the same period. Examination under ultra-violet 
rays showed no oxidation of pigment in areas completely free of var- 
nish, suggesting that the visible pigment is modern. 

A cross-section was then made from a fragment of paint and gesso 
aken from the background. Under microscopic examination (Fig. 3) 
his fragment was found to consist of seven layers, the one next the 
yanel being of gesso with a film of paint and varnish above it, then a 
hicker, whiter gesso on which were four paint films of various colors. 
hese four paint films and the thicker layer of gesso are well bonded, 
suggesting application at one period. This examination confirmed that 
un old panel covered with gesso and remains of paint had been used 
is a basis for the later visible painting. 

The next step was chemical and spectrographic examination of the 
sesso and the visible pigments. The gesso next the panel was found 
o be composed of calcium sulphate, normally used in the fifteenth 
entury, while the second layer was of some unknown inert material. 
)f the pigments on top of this, the green proved to be chrome green, 
1ot used until 1882, and this and the red and yellow ochres (consistent 
vith a fifteenth-century date) had as a “filler” barium chloride, not 
o used before the nineteenth century. The blue was synthetic ultra- 
narine, again not used until the nineteenth century. Finally, the white 
urned out to be titanium white, not used as a pigment until 1920. 
thus the painting, save for the panel and the layer of gesso next it, 
as been established as not earlier than 1920. 

This is an excellent example of how different methods of investiga- 
ion can reveal facts that combine and reinforce one another not only 
9 prove that an object is a forgery but to indicate the process by 
vhich it has been built up. 


Fig. I, top; 
Fig. 2, right; 
Fig. 3, below. 
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PAINTINGS 


BY W. G. CONSTABLE 


-. the case of the Profile Portrait of a Lady the problem did not call for any analysis of painting methods no. 
involve historical considerations but depended on investigation by scientific means alone. The case is very dif. 
ferent with A Lock on the Stour attributed to John Constable (Fig. 1). First impressions were not favorable. 
The drawing of the trees on the left is weak and lacks the vigor and three-dimensional character that led to Con 
stable’s being called “the Michelangelo of trees”; the clouds are ill defined and shapeless and have no organize¢ 
relation one to another; the stream, though in a flat valley, appears to flow sharply down hill, and the surface 
has a uniform texture somewhat like a piece of knitting. It carries a signature and a date John Constable 182¢ 
which is in the substance of the paint and has all the signs of being of the same age as the painting. The signature 
closely resembles that on the famous Haywain in the National Gallery, London, though in that picture the name 
is followed by pinxt London. Such additions are usual in the case of genuine signatures, and their absence i: 
slightly suspicious. 

Doubts thus raised could neither be confirmed nor dispelled by scientific means. Canvas, stretcher, ground 
pigments are all such as Constable might have used; and study with X ray and under infra-red and ultra-viole 
light yielded no useful results. Other lines of inquiry had therefore to be followed. On the historical side, the 
picture was allegedly from a collection of which no record could be found, and this increased suspicion. The 
subject then came under scrutiny. It purported to be a view on the River Stour in Essex with the tower of Dedhan 
Church in the distance. This was a subject often painted by Constable, and a well-known example is in the 
Henry E. Huntington Art Gallery (Fig. 2). This, as always with Constable, is topographically very accurate 


PR. ne 


Fig. 1, above; Fig. 2, at left; Fig. 3, below 
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Fig. 4, left; Fig. 5, 
below at left, and 
Fig. 6 below right. 


groved so not only by the evidence of contemporaries but by reference to the scene as it exists today. Comparison 
af the picture under consideration with the Huntington picture reveals how far it departs from the basic facts. Fortu- | 
lately, the sources of the composition can be traced. The center and left part are derived either from the Hunting- 
on painting or from the mezzotint of the same subject by David Lucas entitled The River Stour (no. 19 in Shirley, 
Mezzotints by David Lucas after Constable) ; while the right part resembles the mezzotint entitled Flatford Mill 
Fig. 3, no. 46 in Shirley, op. cit.). The two parts are clumsily joined by the use of lock gates of a type apparently 
10t used on the Stour; and additional motives, such as those of the left foreground and the tree on the left, may have 
geen taken from the Leaping Horse by Constable (Fig. 4) in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London (of which 
here is another more fully wrought version in the Royal Academy). The combination of motives from the mezzo- 
ints into a view which does not exist creates a strong presumption of forgery, since the mezzotints are known to 
aave been an unfailing source for imitations of Constable. 

Closer investigation of the paint surface goes far to make this presumption a certainty. Compare first the 
yoolly, monotonous texture of the painting under consideration with that in the Leaping Horse, in which the 
yandling is much livelier and the touches of paint combine to create definite forms. This difference is empha- 
ized by comparison of details, which also reveals the reason for the difference. Constable (Fig. 5) builds up his 
yaint with definite strokes to express form, and the lights are then applied to give sparkle and luminosity, the 
najority having the sharp edges and crisp texture that the palette knife alone can give. In the other picture 
Fig. 6) the paint is put on with less decision, and the definition of the forms is left largely to the lights. These are 
1 put in with the brush and take the form of streaks and blobs, which lack the precision and delicacy of Con- 
table’s work, with the result that the drawing of individual objects is poor and the surface texture is dull and 
iniform. 

Thus, although no one fact emerges from the foregoing investigation as final and decisive, each combines with 
thers to lead to the almost irresistible conclusion that the painting concerned is not by Constable but is a deliberate 


mitation of his work. 


. 


SCULPTURE BY JOHN D. COONEY 


his painted limestone head of Akhenaten made in the style of the Amarne 
period (c. 1375-1340 B.c.) is a typical specimen of the early work of 
the several “schools” of forgery which have flourished since the close of 
World War I (Fig. 1). The European sculptor of this head (and of mueh 
other work as well), an able artist and a clever student, usually avoided 
the mistake of direct copying, preferring to assemble details from pub: 
lished pieces and so to produce a sculpture seemingly without prototype 
The long neck, possible but improbable in stone sculpture, suggests 

an original in relief, probably to be identified in the detail from a relief 
of the Amarna period illustrated here (Berlin 15000. Fig. 2). The forges 
eliminated the curls (a detail very difficult to forge convincingly) and made 
a hole for the insertion of the ureus. The detail of the fluttering ribbons 
probably was copied from the famous Louvre bust of Akhenaten (Fig. 3), 


Fig. 2, above; Fig. 3, below. 


The result is a sculpture of quality and considerable interest if viewed as 
a twentieth-century interpretation of a romantic era in Egyptian art, but 
it is not Egyptian art. 

In style the work is convincing but for the expression—one detail that 
is almost always the Waterloo of the forger. The face (Fig. 4) has an in- 
tensity of gaze and a neurotic sensitivity totally alien to Egyptian art, even 
in the abnormal Amarna period, but very suggestive of our age. 

On technical grounds (examination was made by William J. Young 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston) the work falls to pieces. Under micro: 
scopic examination the regularity of the pitting, done after painting, sug. 
gests that the surface has been pounded with a stiff wire brush. Loose 
particles of limestone still cling to these pits and clearly reveal the recent 
crushing of the stone. The total absence of sodium chloride on and under 
the surface of the stone (virtually an impossible condition for any stone 
long under Egyptian soil) suggests a modern origin. Identification of 
Deir el-Bahari as the source of the stone makes an Amarna date most im. 
probable. Under violet-ray examination the surface and the paint show 
no similarity to excavated specimens of the period, while they are almos' 
exact duplicates of known forgeries. 


Fig. 1 


SCULPTURE 


yY GISELA M. A. RICHTER 


ig. 1, right: Ancient marble Head of a Girl 
1 the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 


ig. 2, lower left: Plaster cast made from 
vis head to produce the marble head shown in 
ig. 3 by the pointing process. Note the pun- 
Ili (points) seen on the surface of the cast. 


ig. 3, lower right: Modern marble imitation 
f the head shown in Fig. 1 (with’similar but 
ot identical breaks). “In spite of the me- 
hanical process involved, which should insure 
ecuracy, the differences are palpable—e.g., 
1 the modelling of the eyelids, of the ear, 
nd especially of the hair. The hair in the 
riginal seems actually to grow out of the 
ead, while in the copy it appears to be stuck 
n the surface. The living quality of the 
reek work cannot be reproduced by the point- 
ng process in.a modern copy any more than it 
ould in the Roman replicas.” (Gisela M. A. 
‘ichter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the 
rreeks 2nd ed., New Haven, 1930, pp. 185 f.). 


DRAWINGS 


BY AGNES MONGAN 


5 hs word forgery, a dangerous one to use carelessly, is often 

a false one when used loosely. Implicit in its meaning is the 
idea of intentional falsification. Yet several types of drawings 
that have been called forgeries were not made with any such 
intent, although they have occasionally sailed under false colors. 


Fig. 1, top: Palmieri, 
LANDSCAPE IN THE MAN- 
NER OF GUERCINO; Fig. 
2, right: Guardi, view 
OF A COURTYARD, cour- 
tesy Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art; Fig. 3, at 
far right, A VENETIAN 
SCENE, style of Guardi. 
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I should like to divide drawings which imitate those of well- 
known masters into three separate categories: first, those made 
with no intent to deceive; second, those made possibly with 
intent to deceive; third, those made with clear intent to deceive. 

In the first category I should place the drawings of such an 


artist as Pietro Giacomo Palmieri (1737-1804) , an Italian draw- 
ng master who made landscape drawings in the style of famous 
seventeenth-century masters as souvenirs for eighteenth-century 
ravelers to Italy. So accomplished was he that in recent years 
some of Palmieri’s drawings have passed as originals of the 
masters whose style he imitated. A supposed Claude from a 
famous collection, when examined out of its frame and off its 
mat, was found to be inscribed “Palmerius” on the reverse. In 
some cases Palmieri clearly indicated his role. A rondel drawing 
in the style of Guercino, which might easily have passed as 
from that prolific master’s hand, is inscribed at the lower left: 
“P. Palmerius Inv. et Fecit” (Fig. 1), an indication that the 
design as well as the execution was Palmieri’s own. 

It is possible that several drawings in the manner of Guardi 
and Canaletto were made to meet a like demand. That they 
have since passed as originals speaks for the cleverness of 
their authors and the myopia of their owners. When closely 
examined the difference between them and an original by 
either master is Guardi’s broken, 
wriggling line is at first glance an easy one to emulate, but 
neither his studio assistants nor his imitators could employ 
it so that out of a few strokes a solid, well-articulated figure 
moved surely in shimmering light. In a Guardi original (Fig. 2) 
sunlight warms and washes walls and arches without diminish- 
ing their solidity. Imitators come particularly to grief when 
they try for the translucent tone of Guardi’s dextrous washes, 
and none has been able to capture a comparable illusion of 
atmospheric depth (Fig. 3). However attractive the imitations 
A real 


Guardi drawing, on the other hand, remains as inexhaustible 


unmistakable. nervous, 


seem at first glance one soon exhausts their story. 


a source of changing yet constant delight as a summer day. 
Into the second category of drawings in which any original 
intent to deceive may well be doubted (in spite of the fact that 
they have in recent years been both bought and sold as “genuine 
products”) are several drawings given to Ingres, Some come 
from families known to have been on excellent terms with 
Ingres. It is not unlikely that they were student copies made 
either at the request of the artist or of the sitter’s family. Usually 


they repeat with only minor variations well-known drawings 
by Ingres, sometimes with astonishing accuracy even in the 
signature. If, however, groups of lines are isolated and com- 
pared with those of an original, the clear reading of the master’s 
own hand and the hesitation of the copyist is unmistakable, 
just as the vigorous accents of his signature are poorly repro- 
duced by the conscientious but unassured copyist (Figs. 4 and 5). 

There are, here and there, forgeries of sixteenth- and sev- 


enteenth-century drawings, but by far the greatest field of activ- 
ity for imitation is France of the nineteenth century. It might 
be thought that an analysis of paper or materials readily would 
reveal a falsification, but old paper is not hard to come by and 
the materials from which ink, chalk, crayon and wash are made 
have changed little in recent centuries. The clever forger takes 
care to use only those materials that the master might well have 
had at hand. 

The more popular an artist, the more likely his handiwork 
is to be imitated or “newly found.” The many forgeries of 
Rodin and Renoir drawings scarcely need to be mentioned, for 
they are plentiful and easily recognizable. The imitators of 
Daumier drawings fit clearly into the third category. With a 
Daumier “motif” as basis they create a new composition or 
a “preparatory study” (Figs. 6 and 7). Yet whatever they bor- 
row or invent their line lacks surety, their figures volume, their 
faces mobility and intensity of expression and their composi- 
tions space. The forged initials are as dissimilar to Daumier’s 
careful hand as the writing of Ingres’ copyists is to his. 


Figs. 4 and 5, top 
of page: genuine 
Ingres signature 
shown above that 
of imitator. Fig. 
6, far left: UNE 
CAUSE CRIMINELLE 
by Daumier and 
at left, Fig. 7: by 


Daumierimitator. 
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CERAMICS 


BY NATHALIE ZIMMERN 


AND SHELDON KECK 


4 Vee: pair of painted bottles (Fig. 1) is intended to represent Peruvian pre-Spanish 
pottery from Pachacamac in a period and style known as Coast Tiahuanaco-A. 
Ceramics of that type are generally decorated with pumas, with condor figures having 
serpent appendages and with human faces. In shape and decoration these bottles 
follow quite closely authentic examples (Fig. 2), but certain omissions and additions 
in the design reveal their apocryphal origin. 

One of them features a serpent body with a puma head, the mouth of which lacks 
the prominent teeth invariably shown in authentic examples (Fig. 3). Also such puma 
heads often have serpents emanating from the top like a crown but here a feathered 
crown has been placed on top of the head at a strangely rakish angle. 

Teeth are notably absent from the human faces shown in profile, and the faces 
further differ from those depicted on Pachacamac pottery (Fig. 4) in that here the 
nose does not protrude so much, and the head is outlined by a serpent with odd zigzag 


markings. 

Some of the circular motives interspersed among the figures have a line drawn 
through them and enclose a dot that closely follows the valid “eye” pattern (Fig. 1. 
right), but others enclose two short lines and a longer line, forming a figure (Fig. 1, 
left) that has no prototype in the symbols of ancient art. Still other pure inventions 
are composed of circles with dots laid on the rim. 

In color the most striking incongruity is that the background of the upper portion 
is orange instead of reddish brown. 

An incomplete but conclusive technical examination of these bottles revealed the 
following information: first, microchemical examination proved that the peculiar 
red-orange color of the background of their upper halves was produced by a paint 
containing red lead. This pigment was not found on any excavated pieces, whose 
reddish tones invariably consisted of iron oxides. Second, examination of the interiors 
of the bottles revealed a series of concentric rings characteristic of ceramics turned 
on a potter's wheel, yet the wheel was unknown in Peru before the arrival of the 
European. A photograph of the interior base of one of the bottles (Fig. 5) is repro- 
duced next to a photograph of the interior base of an authentic bottle (Fig. 6). Tool 


marks on the interior of the latter are present but go in every direction. Before the 
paint was applied to the two modern bottles, traces of the wheel marks were removed 
from their exteriors with hand tools. 


Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


CERAMICS 


The following is an extract from Cocle, An Archeo- 
logical Study of Central Panama, by Samuel K. Lothrop 
in collaboration with R. J. Gettens and V. G. Moora- 
dian, Peabody Museum Memoirs, Vol. VIII, pp. 315- 
316 (Cambridge, 1937). 

—Editor. 


13 recent years, there has appeared for sale in Panama 
a number of gold vessels reputedly excavated in 


ancient Indian cemeteries. The first examples to come 
on the market were genuine pottery vessels of aborig- 
inal manufacture [Figs. 2 and 5] which had been 
coated with a heavy layer of copper and then super- 


Fig. 1, above. Fig. 2, below. 


ficially gilded. Hence in form they correspond to types 
well known to archeologists and fraud was suspected 
but not proved. Recent examples are of more exotic 
character, totally foreign to Isthmian art [Figs. 1] 
and 4]. 

Metallographic examination of one of these frauds 
shows that the thin coating of metal over the pottery 
surface is without question electrolytic copper. It shows 
the characteristic elongated grain structure and the 
flow lines of electrolytically deposited metal [Fig. 3]. 
An interesting feature is the presence of three definite 
zones. The first zone, next to the clay, shows a very 
much finer crystal structure than the outer zones and 
indicates that, at the beginning of the deposition a high 
current density was used. Later the current density 
was decreased giving a coarser crystalline structure. 
Apparently the current was then cut off for a short 
time and again resumed at the same current density, 
but the interruption caused a very thin line between 
the middle and outer zones. The interpenetrating, 
eranular structure and twin-like crystallites shown in 
the photomicrograph are also characteristic of electro- 
lytic metal. The gold layer, which is extremely thin, 
at high magnifications shows evidence of crystalline 
structure and also appears to have been electrolytically 
baie acs ‘ited Fe : deposited. There is a very well defined line of de- 

‘t t if Sth, oy wim aNihe | marcation between the base copper and the gold plate 

‘ PN “hy if va and that again indicates that both metals were elec- 

iataaeichiate aside ie trolytically deposited. The thickness of the base of 

copper is about 0.4 millimeter and that of the gold 
about 0.01 millimeter. 
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PAINTINGS 
BY PAUL B. COREMANS 


he first exhibition, in 1938, of the Supper at Emmaus at the Boymans Museum in Rotterdam provoked unani- 

mous enthusiasm among art historians and connoisseurs. The subsequent appearance on the market of five other 
paintings also signed “J. Vermeer” and possessing similar characteristics warped the judgment of many specialists 
—particularly since this happened during the German occupation. In the first place, the Dutch people wanted at 
any cost to prevent any Dutch work of art from leaving the country to adorn a German gallery. Furthermore, the 
presence of the Germans and the atmosphere created by the enemy occupation meant that everything had to be 
done secretly: the transportation of pictures, the gathering of competent persons and the alerting of philanthropists. 
Finally, all the comparative documents, as well as the authentic pictures by Vermeer, were hidden in shelters in- 
accessible to anyone. 

The ‘following is a brief and still necessarily incomplete survey of the scientific results of the official inquiry 
made by the Dutch government, which is soon to publish a full report. 

Two questions were put before the experts: were the paintings under consideration old (seventeenth century) 
or modern; if modern, could they be by Hans van Meegeren? 

To answer the first question we had to determine the relative age of the pictures by using normal scientific 
methods. As for the paint medium, instead of the drying oils (linseed oil or other) usual in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we found that an artificial resin belonging to a group discovered at the very end of the nineteenth century 


Left, van Meegeren, SUPPER AT EMMAUS; right, two details 
of the Head of Christ from paintings by van Meegeren. 


A bove, detail from moders 
painting; below, one in the 
faker’s ancient manner 
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d been used. Moreover, on the faked 
intings the “crackles” normally seen 
the surface of an old picture were 
t the consequence of a natural aging 
the materials used. They were induced 
tificially by rolling the finished pic- 
res around a stick or were made to 
llow the crackles of the old pictures 
| top of which van Meegeren painted 

s fakes. 

To answer the second question we had 
investigate several technical statements 
ade by van Meegeren. In order to prove 
at he was the author of the supposed 
ermeer sold to Goering and thus ex- 
erate himself from the charge of col- 
boration he claimed: that he had used 
1 old stretcher and canvas for the Sup- 
ar at Emmaus; that underneath the sur- 
ce another painting would be found 
at would match one of his own sketches, 
id that he had used ink to replace the 
rt always present in crackles. The sub- 
quent technical examination showed 
ese statements to be true. 

The results obtained from the scien- 
fic study of these faked Vermeers have 
ven many persons the impression that 
emical and physical methods have now 
yperseded art-historical and esthetic ex- 
nination. Such a conclusion is, to say 
e least, exaggerated. Museum scientists 
id technicians are aware of the limita- 
ons of their methods, and they present 
eir results only as a complement to the 
mclusions arrived at by archeologists, 
rt historians and connoisseurs. However, 
| certain important cases it becomes ad- 
sable, if not absolutely necessary, to 
ll upon specialists in the so-called 
exact sciences” in order to check or to 
ymplete results obtained by more sub- 
ctive methods. 


t top, Vermeer, CHRIST IN THE HOUSE OF MARY 
ID MARTHA, Scotland National Gall.; below, 
in Meegeren, WOMAN TAKEN IN ADULTERY. 
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PRINTS 


BY ie 


be 
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a af 
Se Tis 
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UNA JOHNSON EGaaiiexc 


Above, Fig. 3 (left) and 
Fig. 4 (right). Below, 
Fig. I (left) and Fig. 2. 


he portrait of Jan Six, sometimes called Burgomaster Six, 

was executed by Rembrandt between 1640 and 1059. Most 
authorities agree that the print exists in three authentic states 
and that any variations after the third state were not executed 
by Rembrandt. According to Hind (A Catalogue of Rembrandt's 
Etchings, London, 1912), modern impressions pulled from the 
original copper plate, still in possession of the Six family in 
Amsterdam, are known. Five or six impressions were pulled 
just prior to 1870, one of which is in the collection of the 
Ryksmuseum in Amsterdam. 

The third or last state (Bartsch, Rovinski 285—Hind 228, 
245x191 mm., Fig. 1) is printed on rather thick white laid 
paper, the reversed numbers “4” and “7” in the date at the 
lower right of the plate have been corrected and the title Jan 
Six AE 29 has been added at the lower left of the plate (Hind, 
op. cit., #288). 

There are recorded about eighteen chief copyists and imi- 
tators of Rembrandt’s etched work. A few go back to Rem- 
brandt’s own period, but the majority worked during the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Middleton’s cata- 
logue (Descriptive Catalogue of the Etched Work of Rem- 
brandt, London, 1878, #159), the only one in which the copies 
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are systematically recorded, lists but five copies of the Jan Si 
The one considered here (Fig. 2) was probably copied frot 
the rare second state and was acquired as an original by 
collector. The paper on which the copy is printed, while tinte 
as is the original, is obviously of a later date. 

During the decade in which this print was made, Rembran¢ 
frequently reinforced his etched line with drypoint. In the Ja 
Six (detail, Fig. 3) he has varied and reinforced the lines ¢ 
the left eye by this means (Ivins, How Prints Look, New Yor! 
1943, p. 64). In the copy (detail, Fig. 4) no drypoint has bee 
detected. Also to be noted in the copy is a preoccupation wit 
shading through the use of more lines than Rembrandt foun 
necessary. His magnificent command of chiaroscuro by mear 
of close shadings in lines that cross and re-cross without resul 
ing in confusion or superfluousness makes the copyist’s wot 
seem heavy and overburdened with detail. 

The shadows on the wall below the window and the folds « 
the cloak as it rests on the window sill to form a small lig] 
triangle at the lower right corner are other details in whic 
the copy differs from the original plate. The more subtle di 
ference in the angle of the principal figure is also noted i 
the copyist’s work. 


THE NEED FOR OBJECTIVE EXAMINATION 


mee eret an important forgery is made public, the question 

most people ask is, “How did the faker get away with it?” 
sually the answer is not too pretty in the ears of those 
ecountable for collections. In view of the facilities now 
vailable for examination of works of art, the faker got away 
ith it because some responsible person, or some number of 
ersons, was careless. Any prospect for improvement in the 
tuation seems to lie chiefly in a reform of individual habit 
n the part of those in positions of responsibility. 


A few years ago a man, here named Smith, worked at a 
tuseum located in a college. He was called out one morning to 
ike a class for one of the professors who was ill. It was a 
mall class, ten or twelve graduate students, and most of them 
ad planned doctoral dissertations in the history of art. Smith 
ave them an exercise. On a table he put a small painting, 
ut of its frame. The students had not seen it. He asked them 
» write all the facts that they could observe in it and he 
speated that—the facts which could be observed. There was 
mple space around the table, illumination was good and 
1ere were forty-five minutes of time. 


The students felt a certain amount of embarrassment and 
ome tried to relieve it by attempts to say something funny. 
In paper most of them managed to put down a few lines. What 
ey wrote went something like this: Nativity (general agree- 
lent on that point) ; painted between 1390 and 1410; Italian; 
fluence of Giotto and Orcagna; Sienese influence in stylized 
rapery and decorative pattern; Florentine or possibly North 
lian; part of a predella of a large altarpiece or the central 
anel of a small one, and so on. One student estimated the 
eight and width; he was the only one who did that. Except 
yr his effort and the obvious generalization that the subject 
as a Nativity, not a single observable fact was recorded. 


The professor soon got over his indisposition, Smith crawled 
ack into his hole and the exercise of that morning was for- 
ntten. It bears revival not for the purpose of ridicule but for 
1e purpose of suggesting the procedure needed in examining 
orks of art. If such examination is to furnish a clear descrip- 
on of objects, one that will allow for reasoned judgments as 
. condition and authenticity, it will have to be grounded on 
jorough observation of fact. That sounds elementary, self- 
rident, but in reality many who are considered authoritative 
cperts are not much better at observation than were the 
yungsters mentioned above, and those in authority give 
0 little attention to training in the objective use of the eyes. 


A few assumptions can be made and admitted out of common 
perience: 1) many kinds of things are essentially false in 
.aracter—mechanical reproductions, recent imitations, old 
pies of older originals and beaten wrecks that have been 
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BY GEORGE L. STOUT 


largely or completely reworked; 2) so-called “intuitive” judg- 
ment, the immediate appraisal of the fidelity of an object to 
its apparent type, has not proved to be infallible; 3) laboratory 
apparatus—the equipment for long- and short-wave radiations 
and other paraphernalia 


does not, in itself, provide the 
means to distinguish between those works that are sound and 
those that are not. There is no regular and inevitable mark of 
fraudulence in works of art. Fraudulence is not a positive 
characteristic, It is the absence of genuineness and neither the 
presence nor the absence of that quality can be certified directly. 
The approach must be inductive. 


The tendency in examination of works of art seems to have 
been to set up a problem in such a way that it could not be 
handled inductively or, at best, only with the induction of 
bundles composed of generalized, abstracted fact mixed with 
assumption. The questions have been: “Is the object genuine?” 
“Who made it?” or “When was it done?” These are apt to 
produce snap judgments and provoke arguments. To get a 
problem into manageable position, the questions ought to be: 
“What is the construction of this object?” “What are the mate- 
rials in it?” and “What are the design elements?” These ques- 
tions lead to the discovery of fact and, dull and pedestrian as 
that may appear, it is the way to sound procedure. 


First, the definition of available, observable, decane fact. 
The students whom Smith confronted with an exercise had 
plenty of fact before them but they did not really observe it. 
They saw it without being aware of what they saw and were 
occupied with academic assumptions. They had not been 
trained to observe. Without specialized techniques they could 
have put down scores of definite facts: relative dimensions, the 
appearance of the panel support, the number of pieces in it, 
the grain and cut of the wood, signs of damage or deterioration 
in the wood, the cradle attached to the reverse, the gold area 
around the painted picture, the color of the bole under it, the 
look of the ground under that, the marks of tooling in the 
gold and the patterns of cracks through it, the colors of the 
paint, the positions of the layers, the measures of the brush 
work in the drawing and the extent of the surface coating. 
With a few simple tools—measuring sticks and magnifying 
elasses—they might have gone ahead all day working out more 
detailed observable facts. 


What has this to do with the price of pigs? This is the price 
of pigs. In the matter of procedure it is the main quotation. 
Beyond the limited observations possible for a novice lie those 
available to a seasoned professional. That is the region of 
technical examination. When all the facts in that region are 
cleared and collected, will it then be possible to say whether 
or not the object examined is genuine or false? Reasoning from 
the facts, this may or may not be possible. Usually fraudulence 
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is detected; no known or professed forgery has stood up to 
a thorough technical examination by qualified persons. The 
least that may come of it is a complete assortment of evidence, 
and specific evidence gives a ground for reasoned conclusions. 
Without it there can be only guesses or assumptions or im- 
pressions. Any of these may be right but they will not be 


reasoned. 


The facts of materials and construction are not the only ones 
that can be observed. Data are available on the design content 
and these have a factual foundation of evident, objective detail. 
It may be harder to hold them on the line of objectivity but it 
can be done by avoiding the temptation to jump from observa- 
tion to conclusion before the facts are fully explored. There 
is a natural tendency to walk away from the labor of observa- 
tion with a single item, pulled out of the confused mass like 
one jackstraw, and settle on it as the significant item. The 
significance of the whole complex is of course the ultimate 
aim in all this, but hurry to get there has led to a good many 
blunders. Old experienced hands can measure and sort a large 
number of observations in a short time, but the sound drill 
is to get the facts regardless of time. 


If all this is so, why has more attention not been paid to it 
and more training provided in specific observation? Why has 
the job often been represented as all a matter of flair, of 
peculiar insight, of intuition? There seem to be many believers 
in that kind of witchcraft-connoisseurship. Are they wrong? 
They are at least misled. A jury in a court of law hears a vast 
amount of detailed evidence and then its findings come out 
in one or two words. An expert in works of art also reviews a 
vast amount of observable evidence and may reach a con- 
clusion of one or two words. For anyone not aware of the 
procedure this could seem quite intuitive. Perhaps many persons 
responsible for training programs have been inclined to slight 
the importance of evidence, to be unaware of the existence of 
inductive method. Academic study has its own kind of stand- 
ards and its own mores, and possibly inductive procedure in 
examination of works of art does not fit in with them. 


This procedure seems to need a further illustration, Some 
time ago a painting came into a museum for examination. 
It was the property of a reputable dealer and had been shown 
in renowned museums and galleries. On the record, no specific 
study of it had ever been made, and the owner asked for a 
complete examination. The picture had the general look of a 
work of the fifteenth century, and a few celebrated scholars 
had signed their names to papers saying that it was such a 
work, done by a famous artist of that period. 


The examination was carried out by two men and it lasted 
two days. One of them handled the microscopy and micro- 
chemical analysis of materials; the other, the general con- 
struction and physical analysis. The details of their findings 
would over-fill this article and this magazine. (For examples 
which show some of the details of such study, see Helmut 
Ruhemann, “A Tentative Scheme for Analysis of Painting 
Technique,” Technical Studies in the Field of the Fine A rts, X, 
1941, pp. 73-98; and Rutherford J. Gettens, “The Materials in 
a Painting by Spinello Aretino,” The Bulletin of the Fogg 
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Museum of Art, X, 6, 1947, pp. 188-193.) At the end of thé 
first day the two examiners talked it over. Each of them founc 
that the other was uneasy about what he had observed. Thi 
details of fact did not fit into any regular or known order o 
construction. On the second day, after further establishment o 
fact. they had a conclusion. Besides the incongruous relation: 
of parts, specific materials which had been invented in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were identifiable in the 
various layers. The earliest possible date of manufacture coul 
not have been in the fifteenth century. Why did not these exam. 
iners see the whole story in one look at the surface? That woul 
be asking a great deal of them. Nobody else had seen it. Anc 
if they had they could not have proved it nor have establishec 
it to the satisfaction of a reasonable judge. 


The time has gone past for contention that a careful induce 
tive procedure in examination of works of art is fastidious anc 
unnecessary, but practical objections can be made to it fo 
certain cases. It takes time and there are probably many ob 
jects that do not deserve so much time. If the time requirement 
cannot be adjusted to the movement of objects on the market 
perhaps market methods ought to be stretched or changed 
Time and money run close to each other, and the expense o! 
laboratory examination may be out of reach for some objects 
For anything supposed to be important, however, the factor o} 
expense is no objection. The owner of the picture just men 
tioned had put money figured well into five digits into it 
It cost him a very modest operating fee to find out that this 
was wasted; earlier he could have spent that to save it. 


The real weakness in the situation is the lack of an adequate 
number of persons trained to carry out such examinations 
They could be trained if there were enough demand for then 
and a further healthy demand for advancing the facilities ir 
training and for bettering the state of present knowledge. That 
demand will show itself when more persons responsible for 
works of art require a reasoned conclusion from observed fae 
instead of word from an oracle. 


Nothing could be more visionary than to propose here ¢ 
blueprint designed to make the situation better. It will ge 
better as soon as enough persons want it to. A vague aim 0} 
desire for improvement is shared by all decent citizens respon 
sible for works of art, whether they buy them or sell them o: 
house them or write about them. None of them wants confusior 
about authenticity, All of them would be happier and th 
common man would be wiser if the records on works of ar 
were as nearly complete and straight as they could be made 
The purpose here is to suggest that any program that will carr 
out this aim will need to allow for induction from observed fact 
Lack of that may now be the main cause of professional dis 
agreement. If there can be concerted action, it ought to brin; 
about a common understanding, tacit or proclaimed, as t 
standards in the evidence required in the examination an 
judgment of works of art. The arrival at that understandin 
and the determination on the part of all persons concerne 
to hold to firm standards in practice would do more to improv 
matters than any quantity of talk or of half-hearted resolutions 
There is nothing to keep an interested person away from 


sound program now. The means are available. He can get ther 
if he wants them. 


4 es telephone was forty years old 
before there were six million Bell tele- 
phones in this country. Now there are 
twenty-nine million. The last six mil- 
lion have been added since these little 
tots were born—in about two years 
instead of forty. 


But growth is not the only measure of 
the increased value of your telephone 
service. Many new developments, 
worked out in Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and now being put into service 
by your telephone company, are ex- 
tending its scope and usefulness. 


40 Years Growth in 2 Years 


oe ae “a i j 
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There is the extension of telephone 
service to automobiles, trucks, busses, 
boats, trains and airplanes. 


There is the $200,000,000 program to 
extend and improve service in rural 
areas. Today there are 50% more 
rural telephones than when the war 
ended. 


Then there is coaxial cable, no thicker 
than your wrist, which can carry 1800 
Long Distance calls at one time. And 
along with it is a new system for trans- 
mitting telephone conversations by 
super-high-frequency radio waves. Both 
are designed so they can be used 


for Television as well as Long Dis- 
tance calls. 


And research on new electronic de- 
vices, now under way in Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, brings still wider 
horizons of electrical communication 
within view. 


It’s all a part of progress and our con- 
stant effort to make telephone service 
better and more useful for every tele- 
phone user. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


LEGAL REMEDIES FOR ART FORGERIES 


BY WOLFGANG S. SCHWABACHE® 


t must be made clear to the art world that the same scientific 
techniques and tests which have been discussed elsewhere 
in this issue (consisting among others of chemical analysis of 
paints, canvas etc., X-ray and infra-red ray study of techniques, 
pigments etc.) can be of inestimable assistance to a buyer 
who is seeking redress for having been sold a fraudulent item. 
They have immeasurably increased the defrauded buyer's 
chances of recovery. They simplify and render much more 
possible convincing proof that a forged or unauthentic item 
is neither what it should be nor as represented. No longer need 
the buyer rely alone on the less tangible subjective conclu- 
sions of the art expert, all too often unconvincing to the lay- 
man. Thus, buyers are for the first time enabled to make ob- 
jective proof of the basic and essential point of lack of authen- 
ticity and thereby open wide the doors of the court to appro- 
priate legal redress for the wrong done. 


Once the buyer is able to prove that he has been sold a 
“fake,” it is far easier than is commonly supposed to estab- 
lish the other points upon which legal relief is predicated. 
This means that buyers need no longer be deterred from 
suing either to recover damages or to cancel such sales by 
any improbability that they will be successful. The new tech- 
niques and tests now available for the unmasking of art frauds 
have greatly enhanced the chances of a full recovery and of 
just relief for defrauded or mistaken purchasers. 


All of this should be a caveat to those dealers who might 
almost be said to conduct their businesses on a pattern of mis- 
represented sales and should likewise be a caveat that they 
would be wise to effect immediate settlement without recourse 
to a trial with any buyer who offers proof that he has been 
defrauded or that there has been a mutual mistake. 


This article is designed to acquaint buyers who have un- 
wittingly purchased a “fake” with their legal rights. It sets 
forth, in general terms only, the various forms of relief open. 
Which one should be chosen is dependent, of course, upon 
the facts of the particular case. 


Assume that a dealer or seller has deliberately and know- 
ingly sold an unsuspecting buyer a “fake.” Most people be- 
lieve that the passage of years spells an end of the matter. 
This is usually not so. Generally, the buyer may sue to cancel 
the sale and obtain a return of his purchase price or may sue 
for damages for the deceit within six years after the fraud 
is discovered. (This may be many years after the sale.) 


In such an action, the buyer must prove that the seller 
knowingly misrepresented the facts to induce the sale. Upon 
such showing, the buyer recovers as damage the difference 
between the value of the item he actually received and the 
price he paid. 


Pease. Be 11 19'S 


Many plaintiffs in actions of this sort would prefer a tris 
before a court without a jury. The fear that a jury trial ma 
be less satisfactory than a trial by the court alone may b 
well founded, in that the issue of authenticity is determine 
by weighing highly technical expert opinion as well as cor 
flicting non-scientific subjective expert opinion. But neithe 
the court nor the jury is apt to give subjective expert opinio 
very much weight. This is illustrated by Judge William Harmo 
Black’s reaction to such evidence in the case of Hahn v. Duveer 
133 Misc. 871, 234 N. Y. S. 185 (Supreme Court, 1929) where 
expressing his views as to the strength or weakness of sue 


evidence, the judge said: 


I have profound respect for critics whose conclusions rest upo 
facts. What they say should be carefully considered by a jury 
The opinions of any other kinds of experts are as “sounding bras 
and tinkling cymbals.” Some of them expound their theories largel 
by vocal expression and gesture; others wander into a zone ¢ 
speculation founded upon nothing more tangible than “psyche 
logical correlation.” I do not say that this is as absurd as it sound 
to a layman, but it is too introspective and subjective to be th 
basis of any opinion a jury can pin its faith upon. 


On the other hand, not only a court but also a jury wi 
respond intelligently to a presentation by experts of opinion 
based upon technical examinations of the disputed objec’ 
Factual opinion of this kind, objective in nature, will in a 
likelihood be found to be highly persuasive «and to have 
strong appeal to the common sense of the tryers of the facts 


If the buyer is willing to cancel the sale and merely t 
receive a return of his purchase price rather than to see 
damages, his case may be tried before the court without 
jury. The demands of proof in this type of case are mue 
less stringent than in the damage suits. The buyer prevail 
even if the misrepresentations were innocently made. In othe 
words, merely to cancel a sale the buyer need not prove thi 
the seller intended to defraud—innocent misrepresentatio 
suffices. To be sure, in all such cases the buyer must sho 
that he relied upon the misrepresentations and had a rigl 
so to do. As a rule, the better informed and more expert th 
purchaser the less warranted the reliance. . 


Sometimes a buyer will have pursued a course of condut 
in connection with the sale that will cast considerable doul 
upon his claim that he relied upon any representations ma¢ 
by the seller. Such a situation would exist where the buy 
has caused an independent inquiry or investigation into 
authenticity of the object to be made by experts of his ow 
Under any circumstances, however, the question of relian 
will be one of fact to be determined by the jury or by ul 
court, as the case may be. | 
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The Gods 
By Edgar Wind 


1 UU eset entirely new materials, Mr. Wind brilliantly 
demonstrates the powerful interaction between the 
philosophical and the pictorial imagination of the Italian 
Renaissance. Centering on one of the greatest paintings 
of the time, the author examines it in various aspects: 
poetical, philosophical and social, and by this device 
casts new light on many controversial aspects of a grace- 
ful and delightful period. Beautiful illustrations (fifty- 
six pages of collotype plates) and research of a highly 
original order make this book indispensable to scholar 
and layman alike. At all bookstores $7.50 
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LEGAL REMEDIES FOR ART FORGERIES Continued 


Usually the utterances of the seller which constitute the 
fraudulent misrepresentations likewise constitute warranties. 
In other words, to say of a painting that it is a Renoir, when 
it is not, is not only to misrepresent but is also “to warrant,” 
that is, legally to give assurance of its authenticity. 


Where the words used by the seller as to the authenticity 
of the object sold amount to a warranty, the buyer may elect 
to sue for the difference between the value of the goods re- 
ceived and the value they would have had, had they been as 
warranted. This recovery can run to frightening dimensions. 
Assume that the buyer has paid a particularly low price for 
what was sold as a Renoir. He may demand a recovery meas- 
ured by the difference between what the painting he actually 
received was worth and what the painting would have been 
worth had it been authentic, as warranted. 


The thought will already have occurred to the reader that 
most sales of “unauthentic works” are not the product of fraud 
on the part of the seller but rather of innocent mistake. This 
is probably so. It need, however, give the buyer no pause. If 
he can show “mutual mistake” (i.e., both on his part and the 
seller’s), he is entitled to the return of his purchase price upon 
returning the object purchased, no matter how innocent the 
deal, provided only that he was unaware of the lack of authen- 
ticity at the time of his purchase. This type of action may be 
availed of at any time within ten years of the sale. 


The sole burden that the buyer has to assume, in a suit 
to cancel the sale for a mutual mistake, as to the authenticity 
of the art object bought is the burden of proving to the satis- 
faction of the court or jury the “unauthenticity” of the object. 
Naturally, he would not have made the purchase had he 
known that it was a fake; nor will it lie in the mouth of the 
seller to admit that he knew. There will be, therefore, but one 
central issue in the entire case—that of proving that the object 
was not what both buyer and seller thought it to be—and the 
buyer can marshal his entire forces to carry that issue. 


In addition to the civil liabilities above described, a seller 
who defrauds or misleads a buyer as to the authenticity of an 
art object may well face criminal liability for his conduct. In 
many states, where actual fraud is present in the transaction, it 
is highly likely that the statutes now on the books subject the 
seller to a charge of larceny by false pretenses. 


It would seem desirable to have express and, if possible, 
uniform legislation enacted in each of the states, designed to 
cover the specific acts of knowingly creating for sale or actu- 
ally selling an unauthentic work of art as an authentic one. 
Such an enactment might well make it a misdemeanor to pro- 
mote the sale of an art object by fraudulent inducements. 


A statute somewhat as follows might go far towards ii 
hibiting the deliberate making, possessing for sale or sellir 
of forged art objects generally: 


Penal Law, § . The reproduction or forgery of any pain 
ing, sculpture or other object of art which derives its value fro 
its antiquity or from having been painted, sculptured or otherwis 
created by a specified artist, with intent to represent the repr 
duced or forged object to be of such antiquity or to be the wor 
of such artist, or the making of a painting, sculpture or oth 
object of art, whether copied or not, with intent to represent 
as having value by reason of its antiquity or of its having bee 
painted, sculptured or otherwise created by a specified artist oth 
than the maker, with intent to offer for sale or exchange, or t 
sell, exchange, pledge or use as security the object so repr 
duced, forged or made and so represented, is a crime, punishabl 
by a fine or not less than five hundred dollars nor more tha 
five thousand dollars or by imprisonment for no longer than on 
year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


§ _.... The possession of any painting, sculpture or other objec 
of art, with intent to represent it as having value by reason of ii 
antiquity or by reason of its having been painted, sculptured ¢ 
otherwise created by a specified artist, and with intent to offer fe 
sale or exchange, or to sell, exchange, pledge or use as securit 
the object so represented, when, in fact and to the knowledge ¢ 
the possessor, it has no such antiquity nor was painted, sculpture 
or otherwise created by such artist, is a crime, punishable by a fin 
of not less than five hundred dollars nor more than five thousan 
dollars or by imprisonment for no longer than one year, or b 
both such fine and imprisonment. 


In the area of criminal liability as in that of civil liability 
the moving force behind any prosecution must be the con 
plaint of a defrauded buyer. The buyer should, in the intere: 
of honest and predictable dealings in art objects, aid in thei 
regulation by registering a complaint when he has been di 
frauded. The requirement is an ethical one, certainly, but — 
is no greater requirement than is put upon every citizen t 
aid in the enforcement of justice and the protection of societ 


Those interested in the advancement of art can best demo 
strate the sincerity of their interest by pursuing a pattern ¢ 
transactions in art objects that includes a willingness to mak 
known and to seek recovery for purchases of fakes. Nothin 
creates an aura of irresponsibility, of sharp practice and « 
fraud so much as the feeling, now widespread, that no matt 
how gross the misrepresentation or how deep the fraud n 
one ever does anything about it. Those who deal in art mu 
be the conservators of art and there must be constant vigilane 
against the derogation of legitimate commerce in beautift 
things. 


JOHN LAVALLE 
FERARGIL 63 E. 57th, N.Y. 22 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


sernard DeVoto, Across the Wide Missouri, Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1947. 483 pp., illus., halftones and color. $10. 


Again Auatlalde / 
a NEW revised 


and enlarged 


In his preface Mr. DeVoto tells us that his book deals with the 
limax and decline of the Rocky Mountain fur trade in the 1830s. 
This, indeed, it does; but in the author’s capable hands the 
hronicle spills over the narrow limits thereby implied and becomes 
| superlative synthesis of history, adventure, travel, ethnology and 
he early reportorial art of the West. Mr. DeVoto delineates this 
omplex and highly colored material on a canvas of panoramic 
roportions—the fur trade country from the Mississippi to the Y 
nouth of the Columbia was a region of a million square miles— 
mut, thanks to the careful organization of the book and the maps 


° e 
edition of 
hat accompany it, the reader is never in danger of losing his way. 


Across the wide Missouri a century ago lay the last frontier of i 0a i Pe 
he white man’s drive to the west. The spearheads of that drive ae S] i COE K S 


vere the rambunctious “mountain men,” the fur trappers and 
° 
Introduction to 


raders whose restless energy and courage carried them (and our 
lation) inevitably to the Pacific. It was this handful of huskies 

C h | 
and 
i History 


vho subdued the Indians, charted the waterways and mountain 

anges, planted the first white settlements and prepared the trail 

o Oregon. 

In weaving the rich fabric of his narrative the author continually 
mphasizes two broad concepts which tend to mitigate the burden 
fi shame that must accompany any history of the white man’s 
xploitation of the West and its aboriginal inhabitants. One of 
hem is what he calls the development of the “continental mind”— 

NEW edition of the standard work 

that introduces the general reader to 

the vast panorama of China’s culture by 

means of a single, continuous narrative 

linking her many art forms with the 

main events of her history. Out of print 

for some time, this immensely informa- 

tive, completely fascinating book has 


he growth of the feeling that the American people were destined 
o be a single homogeneous nation between the two great oceans. 
[he other is his insistence upon the inevitable tragedy of a neo- 
ithic culture in conflict with a higher civilization; that, our humani- 
arian hindsight notwithstanding, there was no possibility that the 
ndian could survive the expansion of western civilization. 

The major framework of the book is supplied by the rivalry of 
he two great trading outfits, the Rocky Mountain and the Ameri- 
‘an fur companies. Subordinate but none the less absorbing pat- 
erns of narrative are provided by the experiences of the first wave 
yf Protestant missionaries to brave the rigors of the West; the 
ravels of Maximilian, Prince of Wied-Neuwied, and those of Sir 
William Drummond Stewart, Scottish sportsman and globe-trotter. 
[he latter two had the foresight to engage artists as companions 
ind pictorial reporters of the wonders of the West. It is in fact the 


abors of the artists Charles Bodmer, the Swiss employed by the 
-rince, and Alfred Jacob Miller, a Baltimorean in the entourage 
yf Sir William, that have given permanent significance to the 
ravels of their gentlemen employers. Indeed, the author has de- 
roted a chapter to the expedition of 1837 so aptly recorded by the 
ndustrious hand of Miller, and the book is lavishly illustrated 
vith 65 of his sketches, five of them in color and most of them 
\itherto unpublished. In addition there are ten illustrations of the 
ar more accomplished art of Bodmer as well as three after paint- 
ngs by the famous George Catlin. Chapter 2 of the Appendix is 
levoted to an informative account of the first illustrators of the 
West. This in itself should recommend the book to any art library. 

Although Miller is one of the chief actors on Mr. DeVoto’s huge 


ine 


been brought up to date and enlarged 
with new material and many new illus- 
trations. 


e 4color plates e 32 halftones e 15 
line drawings e 2 endpaper maps 


story is told 


clearly . . . and very 
engagingly. It incor- 
porates the latest dis- 
coveries and is thor- 
oughly up-to-date... 


tage, he avoids the temptation of overestimating his accomplish- One’s interest is sus- 


nent. The young painter had a practised hand and he was indus- tained to the very 

rious, but it cannot be denied that had it not been for his lucky end.”—The Magavzine 

ncounter with Stewart he would have remained a forgotten artist. of Art. 

Tis importance lies in the fact he was the first painter of the APull bookstores < $5.00 

yesternmost Plains Indians and the Rockies and that he alone has 

he distinction of having painted the “mountain men” on the spot. OXFORD APPENDICES 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11 


\s such his sketches are invaluable documents and provide the 
yest possible pictorial complement to Mr. DeVoto’s splendid his- 
ory. What Miller himself no doubt considered his major works 
vere the giant and gloomy canvases he concocted from his western 
ketches at the behest of his patron. These were hung in Sir 
Villiam’s Scottish castle in an atmosphere that was the quintes- 
ence of romantic taste. 

In spite of the author’s painstaking research, there is no mention 
f the St. Louis Indian painter, Charles Wimar. This is unfortunate. 
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for in him Mr. DeVoto would have found an artist endowed with 
a respect for accurate statement equal to the best of his older con- 
temporaries but with the added power to transcend the more repor- 
torial—a limitation that the author quite rightly deplores in the 
other early painters of the Indian frontier. 


—Perrry T. RATHBONE 
City Art Museum, St. Louis 


Selden Rodman, Horace Pippin, A Negro Painter in America, 


New York, The Quadrangle Press, 1947. 62 repros., 4 in 


color. $12. 


Selden Rodman, well-known American poet and anthologist, has 
written, as might be expected, a sensitive introduction to the plates 
which form this welcome picture-book of Pippin’s work. Experi- 
enced in literary rather than art criticism, Mr. Rodman sticks close 
to appreciative descriptions of the pictures without venturing far 
into such difficult questions as are evoked by contemporary “primi- 
tivism.” But he can affirm with intuitive conviction that Pippin’s 
late work “makes most of the work of the conscious apostles of 
indigenous expression look as artificial and vulgar as a juke-box.” 

One hopes that Mr. Rodman is wrong in stating “that it has been 
widely realized . . . that what gives to the best primitive work its 
impact is an unalloyed reliance on fundamentals of composition, 
design and color that have characterized the great art of every 
age.” What gives impact is not a reliance on “fundamentals” but 
rather a reliance on a humane imagination to produce orderly 
visions which by the Grace of God even a poor, unlettered Negro 
with a bullet-shattered arm may carefully copy on canvas. That 
Mr. Rodman knows this he reveals, contradictorily enough, in many 
other passages. 

One wishes his text had more than suggested the connection 
between the force and integrity of Pippin’s imagery and his re- 
ligious life. Primitives like Pippin, though cut off from the great 
currents of artistic tradition which swirl about and bear aloft even 
the least practitioner in the centers of civilizations, will neverthe- 
less have their sources of nourishment. Pippin’s own people, the 
expatriated African Negroes of a few generations earlier, had come 
to love the Bible and the Hymnal, and to take from this exotic 
poetry of other supplicants their own answers to life. Mr. Rodman 
speaks of Pippin’s “life-long piety and a familiarity with scrip- 
ture that often astonished his friends,” inclining us to wonder 
whether, like his own people’s spirituals, the expressiveness of the 
man may not have rested securely on this traditional base. This 
would not mean that one would expect to find only scriptural 
imagery in his work (it is, in fact, the lesser part), but rather 
that his emotional life, like Peter’s Church, was built upon a rock. 
Thus anchored, and but little confused by the sophistications of 
cosmopolitanism, he could invite visions with uncommon serenity. 
“Pictures,” he is quoted as saying, “just come to my mind... 
and then I tell my heart to go ahead.” 

Mr. Rodman’s brief account of the tragedy of Pippin’s worldly 
success reminds us of Gustave Moreau’s alleged attempts to keep 
his pupil Rouault from public attention long enough for him to 
gain a safe altitude, as well as recalling the fate of several Ameri- 
can painters whose early promise was shattered by premature 
stardom. “We know,” he writes of Pippin’s last two years, “that he 
was unhappy at this time. His wife had never understood his work 
and regarded his sudden success as something that would pass 
as quickly as it came. It galled him that she continued to take in 
washing. Had she so little faith? He would put in a night of 
drinking at Little Joe’s place on the corner, order a round of drinks 
and ‘submarine sandwiches’ for everyone within earshot, and then 
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(no matter what the hour and as audibly as possible) announce 
that he must phone his dealer, and confer importantly with Carlen 
over the subject and material to be used in his next picture. He 
took up with a girl in Philadelphia who flattered him; he spent 
money lavishly (there wasn’t a penny, and hardly a picture left 
when he died), and the circumstances contributed, we may be sure, 
to whatever affliction drove Ora Featherstone Pippin out of her 
mind. For several months before he died she was committed to an 
institution, dying two weeks after he did with no awareness of his 
death; and Pippin’s last days were doubly saddened by the loss 
and his sense of guilt.” 

On this side is darkness; but the overall impression which both 
plates and commentary declare is one of affirmation and of a most 
uncommon greatness in the artist. It is questionable, however, 
whether the plates would convince those who had never seen 
Pippin’s work that “among the self-taught painters of the world, 
Pippin ranks close to Rousseau. .. .” For although the layout and 
typography of this volume are tasteful, neither the colored nor the 
black and white illustrations adequately convey the unique integra- 
tion of color and form which mark this painter as one of the great 
American artists of our day. 

—Gorpon B. WASHBURN 
Rhode Island School of Design 


Heinrich W6lfflin, Gedanken sur Kunstgeschichte, Gedrucktes 
und Ungedrucktes, fourth edition, Basel, Benno Schwabe, 
1947. 164 pp., 24 illus. $4.50. 

Heinrich W6lfflin, Kleine Schriften, Basel, Benno Schwabe, 
1946. 272 pp., 35 illus. $7.25 (both obtainable A. J. Phiebig, 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York City). 


These two books are republications that appeared after the death, 
in 1945, of the famous Swiss art historian Woélffin. Gedanker® zur 
Kunstgeschichte represents a group of essays and lectures selected 
and arranged by Wolfflin himself and first edited in 1940. In the 
Kleine Schriften his pupil Joseph Gantner offers a collection of 
various essays and speeches nowadays not easily accessible else- 
where. 

The seventeen articles of the Gedanken treat five topics dear 
to the author. He starts out with the basic concepts of the history 
of art, thus supplementing his Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe 
of 1915, one of the most important treatises on the theory of modern 
history of art. This is followed by a chapter on classical art, the 
theme to which he dedicated his Klassische Kunst of 1899. Of 
general interest are his essays “On Reproductions and Interpreta- 
tions” and “On the Significance of Right and Left in the Picture,” 
both examples of his approach to a,“Critical History of Art.” In 
the first essay he stresses the importance of looking at sculpture 
from the proper angle and proves by analysis and by contemporary 
reproductions that the frontal view is the correct one for gothie 
and renaissance sculpture. In the latter two articles Wa6lfflin 
demonstrates how the composition of pictures may be changed and 
disturbed, and the accents lost, by reversion, since the artist 
composes his pictures to be read from left to right. 

Another problem discussed is the “National Character in Art,” 
on the assumption that the art of every nation shows some constant 
features, no matter in what style it may be expressed. The German. 
and Italian characters especially are analyzed here, a subject to 
which an important book by Walfflin was devoted—Italien und das 
deutsche Formegefiihl (1931). 

The last chapter takes up Jacob Burckhardt, the famous historian 
and art historian of the nineteenth century to whose chair at Basel 
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sion and listing of your organization, officers and 
activities in the forthcoming volume. If you have 
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quire a duplicate, for completion of the information 
on your organization, write immediately to Miss 
Dorothy B. Gilbert, Editor, at the AFA New 
York City offices, 22 East 60th Street (22). 
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BOOK REVIEWS Continued 


University Wo6lfflin succeeded, and some of whose writings he 
edited. Burckhardt’s great personality, the strength of his under- 
standing (especially of the art of the Italian renaissance) and his 
intention of writing a systematic history of art instead of a history 
of artists come alive in two speeches and an article celebrating 
the centennial of his birth. 

The Kleine Schriften are divided into six chapters containing 
32 essays and speeches with notes by the editor explaining their 
history and chronology. They are dedicated to general problems 
such as the psychological and formal analysis of architecture and 
art education, as well as to individual artists and personalities of 
the academic world. Some miscellaneous papers, “Parerga,” are 
included as well. 

Most interesting is Wdélfflin’s exposition of our reactions to archi- 
tecture, which he connects with the organization and functions of 
our body. He reasons that we are capable of understanding only 
those expressions that we have ourselves experienced; that is, 
without the capacity to express emotions by sounds we should be 
unable to understand the sounds of others. In like manner, we can 
understand the material world because we possess such properties 
as weight, strength to master this material world and so on, Our 
like or dislike of architectural motifs—their psychological effect on 
us—depends on associations, more or less conscious, with our own 
bodies. For instance, we like symmetry because of the symmetrical 
structure of the body; we like rhythm because of the rhythm of 
our functions; we like equilibrium in masses because we demand 
it in ourselves; we connect proportions with the pace of our 
respiration. High and narrow proportions are apt to have an 
oppressing effect on us because we imagine that we cannot take a 
deep breath—needing lateral space for the expansion of our chests. 

Finally, in the chapter on art education, Woélffin makes a plea 
for catalogues (of art collections) that will guide the public to 
appreciation of the decisive formal factors of works of art. Here, 
too, he inveighs against a sophisticated public that has a shallow 
knowledge of styles but no equipment for evaluating quality. 


—ALICE WOLFE 
Caldwell, Idaho 


Olle Nordmark, Fresco Painting: Modern Methods and 
Techniques for Painting in Fresco and Secco, New York, 
American Artists Group, 1947. 126 pp., illus. $4.75. 


The difficulty of presenting in print any painting technique so 
that it can be used as a practical guide to artists’ work or as an 
instructive manual in education is well known; without workshop 
instruction or apprenticeship small progress is made toward pro- 
ficient control of a painting method. Fresco stands at the top of the 
list in this respect. Most authors who attempt to describe it limit 
themselves to basic principles, leaving the minutiae of the method 
to be learned from more direct sources. Fresco painting, however, 
depends on a complete knowledge of practical details for its success 
and is impossible unless the painter has command of them in their 
entirety. From the earliest days to the recent past a considerable 
portion of the literature on painting methods and materials has 
been devoted to mural painting in general and fresco painting in 
particular, but the most successful works have been those concerned 
with the esthetic side of the subject. Its technology has been less 
satisfactorily treated and few attempts have been made to present 
the ancient practice in terms of modern usage. 

Mr. Nordmark apparently is well aware of all these facts for 
in the present book he has given us a clear, completely practical 
and detailed “how I do it” guide to the materials and execution 
of fresco. Without digressions into the realm of esthetic doctrine 
and without allowing for any deviation or variation in technical 
detail he goes through the entire construction and painting of a 
fresco. The manifold precautions and measures necessary to avoid 
defective results are emphasized and explained: with few excep- 
tions his statements do not depart from approved practice as estab- 
lished by tradition or by modern scientific opinion! Information 
on the preparation of walls, choice and procurement of materials 
and implements, systematic order of procedure and the all-import- 
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ant matter of control by testing are covered in a highly satisfactory 
manner. The line drawings that illustrate the book are complete 
and well selected, the color plates less so. The two color plates 
illustrating the author’s method of handling color effect and brush- 
work are useful and to the point, the other five color plates con- 
tribute nothing. The book is timely, for the next widespread revival 
of mural painting expected to accompany the revival of building 
construction will find the American painter better equipped to be 
schooled in its practice, 

In the section on secco painting, equally thorough and well 
presented, one is conscious that Mr. Nordmark confines his in- 
structions within the narrow limits of his own personally chosen 
routine because in secco, more than in fresco, the process allows 
a considerable number of successful variations and simplifications. 
His secco process is an elaborate all-out affair and, aside from 
the substitution of multiple coats of limewash for a wet intonaco, 
is scarcely less a major project than fresco. Nevertheless, the 
principal reason for the survival and use of this time-honored 
group of methods is to have a second-choice, simplified mural 
process that can be used when true fresco is not feasible but when 
a fresco-like effect is desired. 

The emphasis given to details of the binding properties of indi- 
vidual pigments and to the test panels necessary to ensure perma- 
nence and color effects is noteworthy and well directed; materials 
from different sources are likely to have completely different prop- 
erties in these respects. Some pigments accepted by Mr. Nordmark, 
however, are subject to doubt in a book on fresco and limewash 
painting: the cadmiums, Naples yellow and the alizarins were 
better excluded than mentioned even with reservations. Other 
criticisms might be directed toward the use of the term carboniza- 
tion in connection with the hardening of mortar and toward the 
inference that the binding action of lime on pigments is pellicular 
rather than cementitious—permanence of colors is a function of 
their own inertness not enhanced by protective action of car- 
bonated lime. It is also to be regretted that numerous literary 
blemishes and mannerisms were not eliminated by a more careful 
editing of the manuscript. But such matters do not seriously de- 
tract from its usefulness since, as previously remarked, the book 
is a well-organized combination of correct principles and useful 
details. 

—Ratrpn Mayer 
Columbia University 


Donald W. Buchanan, ed., Canadian Painters from Paul Kane 
to the Group of Seven, London, Phaidon Press (New York, 
Oxford), 1945. 116 pp., 88 plates, 4 in color. $6.50. : 


In format, illustrations and text, Canadian Painters embodies all 
the familiar and desirable features that we have come to asso- 
ciate with the publications of the Phaidon Press, It is a handsome 
quarto volume consisting chiefly of 88 full-page plates, 4 of them 
in color. Twelve pages of introductory comment are provided b 
Donald Buchanan, staff member of Canada’s National Film Board 
and one of the principal writers on Canadian art. Canadian artists 
and art lovers may well rejoice in the appearance of so a7 
a volume, and the rest of the world can obtain from it a compre: 
hensive view of what may be called the “middle period” of painting 
in Canada, 

This period extends approximately from 1840 to 1940: an even 
hundred years divided between the nineteenth and the twentieth 
centuries, Earlier and not covered by the present volume, there 
had been the French colonial art of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Subsequent to the period here treated have come the 
distinctively modern developments of the present decade; de- 
velopments including Canadian versions of abstract art and other 
contemporary idioms, To these more recent phases of Canadian 
painting the Phaidon Press promises to devote a second volume at 
a later time. 

The work reproduced in the present volume ranges from Pau 
Kane’s documentary studies of the Indians and Kreighoff’s jovi 
interpretations of pioneer life in rural Quebec through a generation 
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f Canadian impressionists to the early post-impressionism of Mor- 
ice and Harris and the conscious nationalism of the Group of 
even. The American reader will perceive the general nature of 
his sequence if he thinks of its parallels in the United States: 
vatlin with his studies of Indians, early genre painters like Bing- 
am, expatriates (for Whistler read Morrice), American im- 
ressionists, the proto-modern simplifications of Rockwell Kent 
nd the recent movements emphasizing the American scene. The 
arallel is due not to one country’s copying the other but to the 
act that both stemmed from the same European traditions and were 
assing through the same stages of growth from pioneer beginnings 
oward national maturity. 

And as the primary interest of most of these phases of Ameri- 
an art is for Americans, so the primary appeal of the equivalent 
yhases of Canadian art is for Canadians. For them, these scenes of 
| vanished frontier, of Quebec villages, of Laurentian lakes and 
ills, are symbols of the evolving fabric of their cultural destiny. 
thers, so far as concerns the subjects represented, will find here 
rincipally a pageant of northern scenery stretching from the shores 
f the Saint Lawrence to the Rockies—territory which has en- 
leared itself to many Americans as an unforgettable vacation land. 

It would be conveying a false impression, however, to imply that 
he sole appeal of all these Canadian paintings lies in their subject 
natter. The search for “plastic equivalents” has gone on in many 
yf these painters and in some has led to work esthetically moving 
egardless of national or personal associations. The expatriate, 
Mlorrice, ranks among the best in this respect. The reputation which 
e achieved in France may be gathered from these words written 
yy the French critic, Vauxcelles, in 1909: “Since the death of 
fames McNeill Whistler, J. W. Morrice is unquestionably the 
(merican painter who has achieved in France and in Paris . 
he most notable and well-merited place in the world of art.” Mor- 
‘ice’s best work transcends its subject matter and satisfies even an 
icutely modern plastic consciousness. So also, in varying degrees, 
lo the dynamic landscape rhythms of A. Y. Jackson and Arthur 
sismer, the powerful semi-abstract world of Lauren Harris and the 
figorous yet subtle character studies of Frederick Varley. 

One can only regret the omission of work by David Milne (a 
contemporary of the Group of Seven), one of the most uniquely 
sreative painters yet produced by Canada. Milne is, in some sense, 
he Canadian parallel to John Marin, though the work of the two 
irtists is stylistically different. No doubt Milne is being reserved 
‘or the second Phaidon volume on Canadian painting and will there 


ye displayed with telling effect. 
eo ria eke —WALTER ABELL, 


Michigan State College. 
LATEST BOOKS RECEIVED 


\RS HISPANIAE, HISTORIA UNIVERSAL DEL ARTE HISPANICO, VOL. I: Martin 

_ Almagro, Arte prehistérico; Antonio Garcia y Bellido, Colonizaciones 
punica y griega el arte ibérico, Madrid, Plus-Ultra, 1947. 378 pp., 
417 illus. $25. 


Bailey, Albert Edward, CHRIST AND HIS GOSPEL IN RECENT ART, New York, 
Scribner’s, 1948. 32 plates with text. $2. 


Sunt, Cyril G. E., cormic parntinGc, Forest Hills, Transatlantic Arts, 
1948. 36 pp., 45 plates in color and halftone. $2.75. 


Sarter, Dagny, FOUR THOUSAND YEARS OF CHINA’s ART, New York, Ronald, 
1948. 339 pp., illus. $7.50. 


Yavidson, Morris, AN APPROACH TO MODERN PAINTING, New York, Coward- 
McCann, 1948. 148 pp., 112 illus. $5. 


JEGAS, EL GRECO, RENOIR, VAN GocH, New York, Crown, 1948. Four Hype- 
rion Miniatures, each 47 pp., illus. in halftone and color. Each $.59. 


Yepero, Fortunato, so 1 THINK, so I PAINT, Milan—New York, 1948. 
174 pp., illus. 

“AVORITE PAINTINGS FROM THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS, New York, 

_ Archway, 1948. 80 pp., 15 color plates. $1.50. 

Cautzky, Theodore, pENciL pictures, New York, Reinhold, 1947. 89 pp., 
illus. $5. 


Typsman, Bohumil, PRAGUE, 100 YEARS OF THE OLD CITY SQUARE, Prague, 
1946. 75 pp., 44 plates. $2.50. (Obtainable at Wittenborn, Schultz 
Inc., New York.) : 
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MARIA: 


THE POTTER OF SAN ILDEFONSO 


By the author of ‘The Ten Grandmothers” 


ALICE MARRIOTT, the famed ethnologist with the 
novelist’s touch, has written an informal yet inform- 
ative story of Maria Martinez, the potter of San 
Ildefonso, and her husband Julian, through whose 
efforts the Pueblo craft of pottery making has 
attained the stature of a national art. All the facts 
are here—including the invention of the celebrated 
black-on-black ware—and a chronological table of 
the development of Pueblo pottery making. A 
“must” for collectors and students. 

The sensitive illustrations by Margaret Lefranc 
have captured the true spirit of Maria’s exquisite 
work. 

$3.75 at all bookstores 
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Laughlin, Clarence John, GHOSTS ALONG THE MISSISSIPPI, New York, 
Scribner’s, 1948. 100 photographs, with prologue and text. $10. 


Le Corbusier, NEW WORLD oF SPACE, New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1948. 127 pp., profusely illus. $6. 


Milhollen, Hirst D., and Milton Kaplan, PRESIDENTS ON PARADE, New 
York, Macmillan, 1948. 425 plates with text. $7.50. 


Novotny, Antonin, GRAPHIC VIEWS OF PRAGUE 1493-1850, Prague, 1946. 2 
vols.: 78 pp., illus.; portfolio of engravings. $4.50. (Obtainable at 
Wittenborn, Schultz Inc., New York.) 


Papadaki, Stamo, ed., LE corBusteR, New York, Macmillan, 1948. 145 
pp., 180 illus. $7.50. 


PERSIAN ART, New York, Studio Publications, 1948. 43 pp., illus. in color 
and halftone. $2. 
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BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
BERKSHIRE SUMMER SESSION 
in collaboration with the Berkshire Museum 
8-WEEK COURSE—JUNE 28-AUGUST 21 
Life Drawing—Landscape and Figure Painting—Sculpture 
Graphic Arts—Anatomy—Design—Perspective 
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Plaut, James S., sTEUBEN GLAss, New York, Bittner, 1948. 30 pp., 6] 
plates, 11 illus. $10. 

Randall, Ruth H., ceramic scutptuRE, New York, Watson-Guptill, 1948 
91 pp., 45 illus. $3.75. 

Refregier, Anton, NATURAL FIGURE DRAWING, New York, Tudor, 1948. 
128 pp., illus. $3. 

Schaefer-Simmern, Henry, THE UNFOLDING OF ARTISTIC ACTIVITY, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California, 1948. 201 pp., 110 illus., 
1 in color. $5. 

Seligmann, Kurt, THE MIRROR OF MAGIC, New York, Pantheon, 1948. 
483 pp., 250 illus. $8.50. 


Tuttle, Emerson, rirry prints, New Haven, Yale University, 1948. Intro- 


duction, 50 plates, catalogue. $15. 

Voyce, Arthur, RUSSIAN ARCHITECTURE, New York, Philosophical Library, 
1948. 282 pp., 189 plates. $5.75. 

Wind, Edgar, BELLINI’s FEAST OF THE Gops, Cambridge, Harvard Univer. 
sity, 1948. 63 pp., 74 illus. $7.50. 


ARCHITECTURE ® PAINTING 
WEAVING ® DESIGN 


SCULPTURE ® CERAMICS 


Applications aceepted 
Mareh | thru April 15 


For particulars write to the Registrar 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 


OREGON 
MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
14 INSTRUCTORS 


WEST PARK AT MADISON 
CATALOG PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


REGISTRATION NOW OPEN FOR FALL 1948 


THEB NINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 28-August 6, 1948 SCULPTURE 
Fine Arts, Industrial Art, 
Advertising Art, Teacher 
Training. Box 928 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 73 


104th Year. Textile design, 
M re) e) R E commercial illustration, ad- 
vertising art, art education, 


fashi design, fashi illus- 
ESO DA UE et an tie eg poy Baal 


tration, painting, 
decoration. Crafts. Diploma 


evening and Saturday classes, 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN Residences. Catalog. 


1354 N. BROAD ST. 
FOR WOMEN PHILA, 21, PA. 


OZENFANT |. 


« The Leading School of Modern Art » 
Approved for the Education of Veterans under GI Bill. MR. OZENFANT, Teaching 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


208 EAST 20th STREET bd 


Summer 1948 June 17—August 28 


STANFORD 


IT Y 


IVER S 


». ads Write to Exec. Secretary, Summer Quarter, 
Stanford University, Calif., Dept. Y. 


The COOPER UNION ART 


Illustration. 
@ Faculty of sixty well-known artists. 


Write for catalog: The COOPER UNION ART SCHOOL, Rm. 204-M, Cooper Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 


THE NANTUCKET SCHOOL OF ART 


for summer study in 


DESIGN 


NATIONAL 


ART SCHOOL 


You may enter this school any time. Classes 


- © le run all year with instruction in every branch 
ree ourses, ay, _ 
OF A R T and degree © Day of art. For 34 years graduates have been 


making notable successes. Outdoor sketching 


and painting in summer. Many advantages in Nation’s 


capital. G.I. approved. Catalog on request. 
2039 MASS. AVE., N. W. 


University Courses in Art ® Painting, 
Drawing, Art ® History and Art Edu- 
cation by the Following Regular Faculty 
Members and Visiting Professors: 
CZAJA, MENDELOWITZ, MITCHELL, 
REFREGIER, ROGERS 


School 


Endowed 1859 
@ announces opening of applications for Fall enrollment in tuition-free four-year Evening Courses. 
@ Majors in Fine Arts, Advertising Design, Decorative Arts, Architecture, Industrial Design, or Fashion 


JULY 6—AUG. 13 
THE SUMMER with JO 
ART WORKSHOP CAIN 


BY THE SEA 
Tuition $13 per week—Room & Board $18 per week 
AT BEAUTIFUL RHODE ISLAND 
STATE COLLEGE, KINGSTON, R. I. 


Write: Director of Summer School 


PAINTING 


Nantucket, Mass. 


california school of fine arts 
Douglas MacAgy, Director 
SUMMER SESSION eS JUNE 21—JULY 30 
Guest Instructors: 
EDWARD WESTON HELEN PHILLIPS 
STANLEY WILLIAM HAYTER 


800 Chestnut Street San Francisco 11 
a ES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 


SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN 
38th YEAR JUNE 28—SEPTEMBER 4 


LARGE FACULTY OF ARTIST-INSTRUCTORS 
IN PAINTING 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
CRAFTS 


VETERAN APPROVED 


NEW YORK 3 


UNIQUE | 
LOCATION 


SEND FOR FOLDER 


Skowhegan School of 
Painting and Sculptur 

HENRY VARNUM POOR JOSE DE CREEFT 

WILLARD W, CUMMINGS ANNE POOR 
and Visiting Artists, including: 


ABRAHAM RATTNER YASUO KUNIYOSHI 
WILLIAM ZORACH KARL KNATHS 
MARGUERITE ZORACH 


© G.I. Bill Approval © Opens June 28 
®@ REQUEST CATALOG M. 


Skowhegan, Maine 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The material for this special issue of the Magazine has been a long time in the 
sathering. In collecting and selecting it we have had the particular assistance of W. G. 
onstable, Curator of Paintings at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, of Lloyd Good- 
‘ich, Associate Curator of the Whitney Museum of American Art, and of Sheldon Keck, 
estorer for the Brooklyn Museum. We wish to thank them for their expert advice. Mr. 
sonstable and Mr. Keck have contributed their own articles as well. 

Our other contributors to this issue: Georg Swarzenski, who as Director of the 
staedel Institute in Frankfurt made it one of Europe’s outstanding museums, is now 
tesearch Fellow of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. William M. Ivins Jr.. formerly 
surator of Prints and Acting Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, continues 
he writing that has made him known to a wide public. Julius Held, who teaches at 
garnard College, specializing in the field of Dutch and Flemish painting, is co-author 
f the recent volume Rubens in America. George L. Stout, formerly head of the Depart- 
nent of Conservation at the Fogg Art Museum, is Director of the Worcester Museum 
yf Art. Wolfgang Schwabacher is a New York lawyer and collector. 

William J. Young is in charge of the laboratory of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
lohn D. Cooney is Curator of Egyptian Art at the Brooklyn Museum. Gisela M. A. 
tichter is the well-known Curator of the Classical Department at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; ‘her latest book is Attic Red Figured Vases, A Survey. Agnes Mongan, 
jurator of Drawings at the Fogg Art Museum, is co-author of the definitive catalogue 
f the drawings in that collection. Nathalie Zimmern is Assistant Curator of Primitive 
ind New World Cultures at the Brooklyn Museum. S. K. Lothrop is Curator of Andean 
Archeology at the Peabody Museum, Cambridge. Paul Coremans, Director of the 
Zentral Laboratory of Belgian Museums, was called in consultation by the Dutch 
yovernment at the van Meegeren trial. Una Johnson is Curator of Prints at the 
s3rooklyn Museum. 

Mr. Keck calls to our attention a bibliography on forgery that is on file at the 
3rooklyn Museum. Prepared by Robert Reisner, it contains over one thousand 
mnotated items and may be consulted by anyone interested. 


[he American Federation of Arts 


‘OUNDED 1909. A NON-PROFIT AND EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION INCORPORATED IN 1916. 


JFFICERS 


,oBERT Woops Buss, Honorary President 
Iupson D. WALKER, President 
ULIANA R. Force, First Vice-President 


SOARD OF TRUSTEES 


"o Serve to 1948 


tobert Woods Bliss 
loyd Goodrich 
idgar Kaufmann, Jr. 
filton Lowenthal 


"o Serve to 1949 


tichard F. Bach 
\gnes Rindge Clafin 
Janiel S. Defenbacher 
larry L. Gage 

tene d’Harnoncourt 


SUMMER EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. Museum of Art, University of Michi- 
gan, to May 16: Creative Design and the Consumer (AFA). 
May 11-30: W’cols by John Marin. 

ATHENS, GA. University of Georgia, Fine Arts Gallery, 
May 2-12: Graduate Students of the University. May 14- 
June: Ann. Exhib. 


Grorce Hewitt Myers, Second Vice-President 
Grace L. McCann Mor ey, Third Vice-President 
L. M. C. Smiru, Treasurer 

Tuomas C. Parxer, Director and Secretary 


To Serve to 1950 
Philip R. Adams 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 
Juliana R. Force 
Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr. 
Horace H. F. Jayne 


Grace L. McC. Morley 
Henry E. Schnakenberg 
James Thrall Soby 
Matthew Woll 


George Hewitt Myers 
Roy E. Neuberger 
Charles H. Sawyer 

L. M. C. Smith 
Hudson D. Walker 
Joseph Hudnut 
William M. Milliken 
Elizabeth S. Navas 
Vincent Price 

Eloise Spaeth 


Honorary Member of the Board 
C. C. Zantzinger 


(ll information listed is supplied by ex- 
ibitors in response to mailed questionnaires. 


KRON, OHIO. Akron Art Institute, May 2-June 2: 


25th Ann. Exhib. of Ptgs by Artists of the Akron Area. 
June 6-30: Ann. Exhib. of Students’ Work. July 6-28: 
The Artist in Social Communication. New Acquisitions 
in Ptg and Prints. Aug. 1-Sept. 1: Contemp. Fabrics and 
Wall Papers. Houses U. S. A. (11re Mag.). Introduction 
to Mod. Architecture. 

LBANY, N. Y. Albany Institute of History and Art, to 
May 30: 13th Regional Exhib., Artists of the Upper 
Hudson. 

LBION, MICH. Albion College, to May 13: All-Student 
Show. May 16-June 7: Senior Art Majors’ Show. 
LFRED, N. Y. New York State College of Ceramics, 
Alfred University, May 11-June 5: Definitions (AFA). 
NDOVER, MASS. Addison Gallery of American Art, 
Phillips Academy, to May 17: Mod. Jewelry Design. 
Miscellaneous Textiles. May 21-June 18: Photographic 
Pioneers: Atget, Bresson, Other Moderns. 
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ATLANTA, GA. High Museum of Art, to May 9: Contemp. 
Art Exhib. May 10-23: Junior School Exhib. 

AUBURN, N. Y. Cayuga Museum of History and Art, May 
1-31: Ptgs of the Sea, Syracuse Printmakers. Ship Model 
Exhib. Marine Color Prints. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Baltimore Museum of Art, to May 9: 
Ann. Private School Exhib. To May 23: Themes and 
Variations. May 2-30: Artists Union Exhib. May 16- 
June 6: Ptgs by Grandma Moses. Ann. Public School 
Exhib. 

Goucher College, to May 15: New Buildings for Goucher 
College. 

Maryland Institute, May 31-June 6: Day School Exhib. 

Walters Art Gallery, May 1-Indef.: Kitchen and Banquet 
(History of Ancient Metalware). May 18-June 30: Sculp. 
by William H. Rinehart. May 14-23: Walters Creative Art 


Durand-Ruel 


Est. 1803 


Exhibition 
PICASSO 


Frederic 


fiic Ks 


PASTEL PAINTINGS 
JOSEPH LUYBER GALLERIES 
112 E. 57 St., N.Y. Tel. MU 8-3990 


Open Wednesdays to 9 p. m. 


MAY 10-29 


PAINTINGS 
SONIA SEKULA 


MAY 10-28 


BETTY PARSONS 
GALLERY - 15 E. 57 St., N. Y. 


STAMPFER 


PAINTINGS May 13-June 10 


© OPPORTUNITY ART GALLERY 
Sponsored by Pepsi-Cola Company 


9 West 57th St. New York 


OIL 
COLORS 


WATER 
COLORS 


PASTELS 
BRUSHES 


M. GRUMBACHER- 


464 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK |, NEW YORK 
M. GRUMBACKER OF CANADA LTD. 179 KING STREET W., TORONTO: ONTARIO 
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CALENDAR Continued 


Contest. May 29-Indef.: European Pottery and Porcelain 
of the 18th Cent. 

BATON ROUGE, LA. Louisiana Art Commission, May 1S- 
June 13: 7th Ann. State Exhib. 

BELMAR, N. J. Asbury Park Society of 
June 1: 8th Ann. W’col Exhib. 

BELOIT, WIS. Beloit College, Fine Arts Department, May 
4-11: Art Work of the Beloit Public Schools. May 12-25: 
Exhib. by the Beloit Camera Club. June 10-13: Com- 
mencement Exhib., Work by Beloit College Students. 

BETHLEHEM, PA. Lehigh University Art Gallery, May 14- 
June 14: Group of New Hope Artists. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Public Library 
1-31: Scalamandre Silk Exhib. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. Museum of the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, to May 14: Ptgs and Prints from Upper 
Midwest (AFA). May 14-31: Student Show and Sale. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND. Indiana University, Art Center, 
May 1-29: Ist Indiana Ann. Prints and Drwgs. 

BOSTON, MASS. Doll and Richards, to May 8: Portraits 
by Robert Freiman. 

Fose Galleries, to May 10: Flowers by Grace Collier. May 
10-29: Marines by Frank Vining Smith. 

Albert H. Wiggin Gallery, Boston Public Library. May 1- 
31: Exhib. of Colored Lithographs by Honore Daumier. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Albright Art Gallery, to May 9: 18th 
Cent. Italian Ptg. Silver from Yale U. Art Gal. May 2-17: 
Photog. Guild Exhib. May 19-June 2: Buffalo Print Club 

Exhib. May 3-26: Ascher Silk Squares. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity, May 5-June 10: Venice in the 18th Cent. 

CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. Cedar Falls Art Association, May 
9-23: G. U. Grossman. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. Mint Museum of Art, May 1-22: W'cols 
and Drwgs by Dong Kingman. May 1-29: Charlotte Artists, 
Non-Jury Show. Ptgs by Earl Muller. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Art Institute of Chicago, to May 5: Mas- 
terpieces of French Tapestry: Medieval, Renaissance, Mod. 
To May 9: Drwgs by Dudley Huppler. To May 15: Bibe- 
lots of the 18th and Early 19th Cent. May 3-18: Art 
Directors’ Club of Chicago, Ann. Exhib. May 7-Aug.: 
A Cross-Section of the Print Dept. To May 30: Master- 
pieces from the Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer Coll. May 26- 
June 27: Soc. for Contemp. Amer. Art, Ann. Exhib. 

Chicago Galleries Association, May: Oils by Gianni Cilfone. 

Chicago Public Library, May: Ptgs by Gustav Dalstrom. 
Ceramics by Hull House Students. June: Prints by 
Fritzi Brod. Jewelry by Jano Walley. July: Ptgs by 
Malcolm Hackett. Gibson Girl Plates. Aug.: Woodblocks 
by Chicago Soc. of Etchers. Chicago Area Button Soc. 
Exhib. 

Club Woman's Bureau, Mandel Brothers, May 1-22: Ridge 
Art Assn., Otls and W'cols. May 24-June 12: Swedish 
Artists of Chicago, Oils and W'cols. 

Palette and Chisel Academy of Fine Arts, May 1-31: Ann. 


Exhib. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. Cincinnati Art Museum, to May 2: 
Abstract and Surrealist Amer. Art (AFA). To May 31: 
Contemp. Etching. 

Tajt Museum, May: Ohio River Show. 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. Pomona College, Rembrandt Gal- 
lery, May 10-22: Drwgs, Pastels and W'cols by Diego 
Rivera (AFA). May 24-June 5: Pomona College Art 
Student Exhib. To May 31: Archaic Chinese Jades. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. Art Museum, May 3-15: 7th Ann. 
Gulf Coast Preliminary. May 17-June 1: 7th Ann., Fla. 
Gulf Coast Group. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. Cleveland Museum of Art, May 5- 
June 13: 30th Ann. Exhib. of Work by Cleveland Artists 
and Craftsmen, The May Show. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. Fine Arts Center, to 
May 9: Prints by Picasso, Matisse. To May 27: Fine 
Arts Center School Show. May 15-Indef.: Steuben Glass 
Exhib. Santos of the Southwest. June: Ptgs by Ricardo 


Martinez. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO. Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, to 
May 30: Decorative Arts: Lace and Glass. May 6-June 6: 
The Columbus Art League Exhib. 

CORTLAND, N. Y. Cortland Free Library, May 1-31: 
Exhib. of Oil Ptgs by Ann. B. Meltzer from Cayuga Mus. 
of History and Art. 

COSHOCTON, OHIO. Johnson-Humrickhouse Museum, 
red 2-16: How Children Paint. May 18-28: High School 


CULVER, IND. Culver Military Academy, to May 17: 
Survey of Amer. Sculp. 

DALLAS, TEX. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, May 2-30: 
1%h Ann. Dallas Allied Arts Exhib. May 16-June 29: 
Mus. Class Exhib. 

DAYTON, OHIO. Dayton Art Institute, to May 16: 10th 
— Alumni and Faculty Exhib. May 16-31: Permanent 


DELAWARE, OHIO. Ohio Wesleyan University, to May 
10: Exhib. of Student Work. May 12- : - 
mercial Art of Alumni. = f ee et Aa 

COLO. Denver Art Museum, Chappell H 
Branch, to May 30: The Native Artists and Hie World. 

DETROIT, MICH. Cyril's Studio, May 2-22: Tschacbasov 
Etchings. May 23-June 6: Clothing Show. 

Detroit Institute of Arts, to May 30: Amer. Thorne Rooms. 
To June 27: Arms and Armor, Arts of the Metalworker. 
To May = ry Soap ey Show. 

a rsity of New Hampshire, to May 6: 
N. H. Craftsmen. May 6-31: Ann. 
emg oe ear amy y n. Exhib. of Student 

EAST LANSING, MICH. Michigan State College, to Ma 
10: Mich. State College Staff Show. May 12-June 30: 
Mich. State College Student Show. 

EAST PORT CHESTER, CONN. The New Lebanon 
Branch, Greenwich Library, May 3-31: Oils by Fred 

ELGIN, TLL. Elgin tendemy tnt 

i my Art Gallery, May 1-23: - 
bers Exhib. of Fox Valley Art buen y ag 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Art Gallery, May 1-30: P: 
Albert Ryder and Arthur B. Davis. . ‘eb 

EVANSVILLE, IND. Evansville Public Museum, to May 16: 
Industrial Arts from Evansville Industries. 


Fine Arts, to 


Art Gallery, May 


Pra RY. 2 O'# 


FLINT, MICH. Flint Institute of Arts, to May 30: Ann. 
Flint Artists Show. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. Fort Wayne Art Museum, to May 20: 
Sculp. and Drwgs by Waldmar Raemisch. Enamels and 
Sketches by Ruth Raemisch. Textiles Designed by Pauline 
Granishstatdem. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Grand Rapids Art Gallery, to 
May 6: Michigan on Canvas. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. Neville Public Museum, May 2-31: 19th 
Ann. Exh’b. by Green Bay Art Colony. be. ‘ 
GREENSBORO, N. C. Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina, Department of Art, May 17-31: Ann. 

Exhib. of Work by Students of the Dept. of Art. 

GRINNELL, IOWA, Grinnell College, Art Department, to 
May 10: Prints by Beatrice Levy and Adrian Troy. May 
10-30: A Cent. of French Graphic Art (Galerie St. 
Etienne). J 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts, May 2-30: Ann. Public School Exhib. 

HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Atheneum, 5-30: 
Masterpieces of Printmaking. Animals in Art. 

HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. American Contemporary Gallery, 
to May 15: W’cols by Clifford Odets. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII. Honolulu Academy of Arts, to 
May 16: Hawaii Creates. 

ITHACA, N. Y. Cornell University Library, 
Internat’l Book Illustration, 1935-45 (AIGA). 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Kalamazoo Art Center, May 30-June 
20: Creative Design and the Consumer (AFA). 

KANSAS CITY, MO. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art, May 2-31: Significant War Scenes by Battlefront 
Artists (AFA). 

LAFAYETTE, IND. Purdue University, May 6-27: 
Books of the Year, 1947 (AIGA). 

LAWRENCE, KANS. Museum of Art, University of Kansas, 
to May 5: Grandma Moses (Galerie St. eifousa} . May 1-29: 
Scalamandré Textiles. May 6-29: W'cols by Charles B. 
Rogers. 

LONG ISLAND, N. Y. Twentieth Century Art Associates, 
37-06 80 St., May 1-31: Group Show of Ptgs by Mem- 
bers at the Jackson Theater, Jackson Heights. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Dalzell Hatfield Galleries, to 
May 7: Oil Ptgs by Sueo Serisawa. May 7-June 1: Por- 
trait and Figure Ptgs by Grigory Gluckmann. 

James Vigeveno Galleries, May 1-31: Landscapes by Utrillo, 
Viaminck, Dufy. 

LOWELL, MASS. Whistler's Birthplace, 
Paint and Powder Club Exhib. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gallery of Art, to May 15: 
Pottery by Edwin and Mary Scheier. May 9-30: Ancient 
Peruvian Textiles. May 15-June 5: Chinese Finger Ptgs. 
May 26-June 16: Costume Carnival (MMA). 

MASSILLON, OHIO. Massillon Museum, to May 15: 
W'cols by Fred Yost. May 1-30: Oils by George G. 
Weisz. W'cols and Sculp. by Frank L. Jirouch. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Layton Art Gallery, to May 3: Wis. 


May 


May 2-23: 


Fifty 


May l-July 1: 


Centennial Contemp. Art. May 22-Aug. 25: Layton 
School of Art Ann. 
Milwaukee Art Institute, May 1-30: Sth Ann. Exhib. - of 


Young People’s Art. Miller Co. Exhib. of Abstract Ptg. 
Ptgs by Alfred Sessler. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Chapman Memorial Library, 
May 1-22: Exhib. by Advanced Ptg Group of College 
Art Dept. May 22-June 14: Textiles from Permanent Coll. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. The Dayton Company (Sponsors- 
Society of Artists and Art Directors), to May 14: 26th 
Ann. Nat'l Exhib. of Advertising and Editorial Art (AFA). 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts, to June 15: Recent Additions 
to Alfred F. Pillsbury Coll. of Chinese Bronzes. To May 9: 
Displaced Ptgs: Refugees from Nazi Germany. To May 23: 
Gallery Club: °47-'48. America the Beautiful (Milton 
Bradley Co. Exhib.). May 25-July 4: 3 Scandinavian Print 
Makers. Wooden Architecture of Sweden. 

University Gallery, University of Minnesota, to May 13: 
Rouault Prints. May 3-24: Printed Fabrics Competition, 
May 6-27: Lipchitz. May 17-June 7: Integrated Building. 
May 26-June 26: Exhib. of 100 Drwgs. 

MONMOUTH, ILL. Monmouth College, May: Color Etchgs 
by Leon Pescheret. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Montclair Art Museum, to May 9: 
Members Favorite Prints. Childrens Art Classes. May 
16-30: The Mus. Art School. Marine Prints. 

MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. Mount Vernon Public Library, 
yr! 4-20: 3rd Exhib. of Oils and W'cols by Regional 

rtists. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Art Gallery, May 2-25: 
Muskegon Artists 22nd Ann. Exhib. 

NEWARK, N. J. Newark Art Club, May 4-27: Photog. 
Studies by Members of Vailsburgh Camera Club. 

Newark Museum, May 15-21: Rare Gems. May 22-Sept. 1: 
Junior Mus. Retrospective. 

—_ and Krueger Gallery, May: Ptgs by Stan, One-Man 

ow, 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N, J. Rutgers University, to May 15: 
Graphic Art in the Rutgers Coll, To May 10: Mod. 
Amer. Honves. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. Yale University Art Gallery, to 
May 17: Mod. Mexican Ptg. May 4-June 6: Kashmir and 
erm j Shawls. May 15-30; Artist and Social Communi- 
eation. 

NEW LONDON, CONN, Lyman Allyn Museum, to May 15: 
Amer. Color Print Soc, Exhib. May 15-June 15: Ptgs 

ae Jacovleff. 

ORLEANS, LA. Isaac Delgado Museum, to May 15: 

NEW Tom ni ¥ C. T. Loo and Co. of N. Y. . 

- Y. A. C. A., 63 E. 57, to Ma > 
by Philip Reisman, rat Panto 

Alonzo, 58 W. 57, to May 15: Two Amer. Artists, 

American British Art Center, 44 W. 56, to May 15: Recent 
Pigs by Anne Poor. May 17-29: Ptgs by Emily Wilkinson, 

Artists’ Gallery, 61 E. 57, to May 7: Howard Passel. May 
8-21: Beauford Delaney. May 22-June 4: Aristo Kaldis. 

Sega yp ceee ege ne 711 Fifth Ave., May 3-22: 

ulp. and Drwgs by Archipenko. Ma FY 
by Bruce Mitchell. “34 ae ee ee 

Babcock, 38 E. 57, to May 29: Ptgs by 19th and 20th Cent. 

Amer. Artists. 


Li 
Bignou, 32 E. 57, to May 8: Recent Ptgs by Marjorie Phil 
lips. May 11-29: Contemp. Amer. and French Ptgs. @ 
George Binet, 67 E. 57, May 1-27: Mod. French M. 
May 28-June 17: Group Show, Eight Americans. 
18-July 16: French and Amer. Ptgs. 
Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, to May 23: 2nd 
Print Ann. To Sept. 26: Wedgwood—A Living Tradii 
May 28-July 5: Photos of Steeplechase Park. 4 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57, to May 15: Paul Klee. May 18-June 
Sculp. by Laurens, Brancusi, Lipchitz, Moore, Arp, 
lery, Calder, Braque, Picasso. 
Julius Carlebach, 937 3rd Ave., 
French Primitives. f 
Chinese Gallery, 38 E. 57, to May 7: Fred Conway. 
Contemporary Arts, 106 E. 57, to May 14: Ptgs by Alf 
Stromsted. £ 
George Dix, 760 Madison Ave., to May 8: Ptgs by Pat 
Resika. 
Ward Eggleston, 161 W. 57, May 3-15: Oils by Fred Winnin 
ger. May 17-29: W'cols by Albert Salomone. te 


a 7 
=> 
Py 


? 
May 3-15: Allen Leepa 


Eighth Street Gallery, 33 W. 8, May 3-16: Ptgs by 
Messina and T. Edward Karlsson. May 17-31: Go 
Painters. 

F.A.R., 702 Madison Ave., to May 15: Walter Phillipr 
Painter of Clowns. t 

Forty-Fourth Street Gallery, 133 W. 44, to May 14; 
Ptgs by Betty Lane. May 18-June 15: Exhib. of Ce: 

Galerie St. Etienne, 46 W. 57, to May 4: Egon Schiele, Me 


morial Exhib. i. 
Garret, 47 E. 12, May 1-July 31: Group Show. May & 
Indef.: Young Artists Guild. Y 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt Ave., to May 8: Ptgs b 

Jessie Arms Botke. 
Grand Central, 55 E. 57, to May 8: Ptgs by George i 
son. 


Grolier Club, 47 E. 60, to June 1: The Work of Rudolp 


Ruzicka. 
Jane Street, 41 Perry St., May 3-22: Frank Bacher, 
Fischer and Hyde Solomon. May 25-June 16: Leland 


Albert Kresch and Louisa Matthiasdottir. 

Kennedy, 785 Fifth Ave., May: Important Examples of 
and 19th Cent. Flower and Fruit Prints. 

Kleeman, 65 E. 57, to May 15: Kurt Jungstedt. ’ 

Kootz, 15 E. 57, to May 8: Sculp. by David Hare. May 
29: New Ptgs by Robert Motherwell. 

Kraushaar, 32 E. 57, to May 15: Barnard Arnest. May 
Indef.: Summer Show. 

Laurel, 48 E. 57, to May 7: Antonio Mattei. May 8-28: Chri 
Ritter. ‘ 

Mortimer Levitt, 16 W. 57, May 3-29: Ptgs by Rude 
Weisenborn. 4 

Julien Levy, 42 E. 57, to May 8: Campigli. May 11-June 
Gallery Group. 

Joseph Luyber, 112 E. 57, to May 8: Ptgs and W'cols 
Marion Junkin. May 10-29: Pastels by Fred Hicks. 

Macbeth, 11 E. 57, to May 15: Oils and W'cols by 
LaFarge. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. at 82, May 
Indef.: Recent Purchases for the Cloisters. May-Ind 
From Casablanca to Calcutta. The Technical Exami 
of Ptgs. Through the Picture Frame. Northern 
Prints. Late 19th Cent. Amer. Glass. E Pluribus Un 
The New Nation. 

Milch, 55 E. 57, May: Group of Ptgs by Selected 
peep May 24-June 12: Ptgs by the Arthur Sch 

roup. 

Morgan Library, 29 E. 36, May 10-Indef.: Greek Lite 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, to May 16: 
Wedge—Lock Handle. May 12-July 25: Retrospect 
Exhib., Pierre Bonnard. May 26-July 25: Masterpiec 
Louis Sullivan. 

Museum of Non-Objective, 1071 Fifth Ave., May: Ptg 
the Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation Coll. and 
Acquisitions. 

National Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., to May 
S6th Ann. Exhib., Nat'l Assn. of Women Artists. 

National Serigraph Society, 38 W. 57, to May 22: P 
Printmakers. May 24-June 19: Prize Winners, 1940 

New Art Circle, 41 E. 57, May 1-15: W'cols by Cli 
Odets, May 17-31: Lee Gatch. ‘ 

yw Shaw Newman, 150 Lexington Ave., May 1-31: 

ips. 

Arthur Newton, 11 E. 57, to May 14: Recent Ptgs by 
Flint Carter. ; 

New York Historical Society, 170 Central Park West, 
July 31: Golden Anniversary of Greater New York. 

New York Public Library, 476 Fifth Ave., May 2-22: E 
Arlington Robinson. May 1-30: Children’s Books, Old 
New. To June 15: The Romantic 19th Cent. in Ilust 
Books and Prints. 

Betty Parsons, 15 E. 57, to May 8: Sculp, by Se 
Lipton, 

Passedoit, 121 E, 57, May 4-22: Jewelry by Maria. 

Perls, 32 E, 58, to May 22: Recent Ptgs by Freder 
Papsdorf, 

Portraits, 460 Park Ave., to May 18: Portraits in Revie 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Drive, to May 9: 
hattan Camera Club Biennial. ; 

Bertha Schaefer, 32 E, 57, to May 8: Siv Holne. May 1 
June 5: Ben-Zion, 

Schaeffer, 52 E. 58, May 10-June 6: Old Master Ptgs a 


Drwegs. 
eae 73 E, 57, May 1-31: Landscapes from 


E. and A. Silberman, 32 E. 57, May 1-31: Renoir, 
Sisley, Rouault. 

Sculptors Gallery, Clay Club Sculpture Center, 4 W. 
May: Group Exhib. of Contemp. Sculp, my i 

Sculptors Guild, 96 Fifth Ave., May 2-July: 10th Anni 
sary, Outdoor Show of the Sculptors Guild at Washin 
Square North. a 

Staten Island Museum, 75 Stuyvesant Place, to 
Staten Island Artists” Ann. Spring Exhib. ee 

Van Diemen, 21 E. 57, to May 15: Ptgs by Bogdanovic 

rot Lexington Ave., to May 19: Ptgs and P : 
an . 


CALENDAR Continued 


‘hitney Museum of Art, 10 W. 8, to May 9: Yasuo Kuniyoshi 
Metrospective Exhib. May 12-29: Selection of Works 
“a Pernanent Coll. ¢ 

Vildenstein, 19 E. 64, to May 8: Post Impressionists 

eon’ 5: Max Band, Curve Biddle. pale hae 
illard, 32 E. 57, to May 8: Richard Li old, Wire Se : 

NORFOLK, VA. Norfolk Museum of aes and ieee 
May 2-31: Norfolk Photog. Club Ann, Exhib. May 9-30: 
Ptgs, Drwgs,. Ceramics by Members of the Art Corner. 

NORMAN, OKLA. University of Oklahoma, Museum of 
Art, to May 10: Kenneth Washburn. May 1-15: Art Stu- 
dents of U. of Okla. : 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Smith College Museum of Art, 
May 6-20: Ben Shahn Exhib.~({MOMA). 

JAKLAND, CALIF. Mills College Art Gallery, to May 9: 
Clarence Laughlin’s Photos of Louisiana Plantations. Oils 
by Robert Watson. 19th Cent. French Prints. May 23- 
June 6: Student Show. Oils by Robert Watson. ; 

IBERLIN, OHIO. Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin 
College, to May 10: Industrial Design (Pratt Institute). 
May 1-10: Prints (Asso. Amer. Artists). May 13-June 10: 
Contemp. Swedish Decorative Art (Worcester Art Mus.). 
May 15-29: The Artist in Social Communication (Gartner 
and Bender, Inc.). 

IKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Oklahoma Art Center, to May 
9: Textiles. To May 8: Competition, Okla. Public School 

Children. 

DLIVET, MICH. Olivet College, School of Fine Arts, to 

~May 20: Student Exhib. 

QMAHA, NEB. Joslyn Memorial Art Museum, May 2-23: 
Americana (AFA). 

ISHKOSH, WIS. Oshkosh Public Museum, May: Ptgs by 
Gerhard Miller. 

IXFORD, OHIO. Western College, May 19-June 10: Ptgs 
and Prints from the Upper Midwest (AFA). 

PASADENA, CALIF. Pasadena Art Institute, to May 10: 
Prints by Arthur Heintzelman. Woodcut Soc. 

>HILADELPHIA, PA. American Swedish Historical Mu- 
seum, May 8: May Fete. May 8-June 4: SwedishsAmeri- 
can Furniture Show. 

fennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, to May 14: W’cols by 
Ray Ellis. May 5-39: Sculp. by Henry Clews. 

*hiladelphia Art Alliance, to May 16: Drwgs and Illustra- 

‘tions by Dorothy Lathrop. Sculp. by Gertrude Lathrop. 


May 


Photos by Henri Cartier-Bresson. Westminster Press 
Show—Original Art and Finished Books on New Cur- 
riculum of Presbyterian Sunday Schools. To May 27: 


‘Industrial Design by Harold Darr. May 18-June 6; Ptgs 
“by Young Artists. June 1-26: Philadelphia W’col Club 
Exhib. 

*hiladelphia Museum of Art, to May 10: Matisse Retro- 
spective; Oils, Drwgs, Prints, Books, Sculp. 

*hilip Ragan Associates, to May 14: W’cols by Ray Ellis. 
aint Club, May 7-21: Print Club Workshop Exhib. Junior 
Members of Print Club Exhib. May 26-June 9: Exhib. by 
Students of Art Schools. 

ITTSBURGH, PA. Carnegie Institute, to May 23: Flower 
Ptgs by Andrey Avinoff. May 9-30: Nat’l High School 
Art Exhib. 7 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. Berkshire Museum, May 1-31: W’cols 
—Retrospective Exhib., Henry M. Seaver. Photos—Scenic 
Westerns by Anseo, Inc. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. Gallery of the Plainfield Art Associa- 
tion, May 9-23: Plainfield Art Assn. Spring Members 
Show. 

2ORTLAND, ME. Sweat Memorial Art Museum, to May 
“16: 49th Ann. Photog. Salon. 

>ORTLAND, ORE. Portland Art Museum, to May 15: 
Ptgs by Jack Wilkinson. To May 26: Pre-Columbian Art. 
*May 10-June 10: Oregon Camera Club. May 20-June 10: 
Travel Posters. May 26-June 30: Mus. Art School. 
*ROVIDENCE, R. I. Rhode Island School of Design 
“Museum, to May 27: Furniture of Today. 69th Ann. 
_Exhib. by Students of Rhode Island School of Design. 
RACINE, WIS. Charles A. Wustum Museum of Fine Arts, 
May 8-June 8: Racine Public School Exhib. 

READING, PA. Public Museum and Art Gallery, to May 9: 
_Early Reading Artists (Reading Bicentennial). May 16- 
June 15: Gimbel’s Pa. Art Coll. 

tICHMOND, IND. Art Association, May-Sept.: Permanent 
Coll. of Art Assn. 

tICHMOND, VA. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, to May 9: 
6th Biennial Contemp. Amer. Ptgs. May 13-June 13: 
“Jewish Religious Art. 

tOCHESTER, N. Y. Memorial Art Gallery, to May 9: 
“The 150th Anniversary of Lithography. May 14-June 6: 
The 1948 Rochester Finger Lakes Exhib. 

tundel Gallery, Rochester Public Library, May: Fla. Gulf 
“Coast Artists. Prairie Prints. 

tOCKFORD, ILL. Rockford Art Association, May 3- 
June: Craft Exhib. Featuring Swedish Crafts in Connec- 
tion with Swedish Centennial. 

ACRAMENTO, CALIF. E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, to 
May 17: Sacramento City Schools Exhib. To May 23: 
‘Kingsley Art Club’s Ann. Exhib. May 1-31: Ptgs and 
‘Drwgs by Old Masters. 

T. LOUIS, MO. City Art Museum, to June 15: Processes 
of Printmaking With Famous Examples from Museum’s 
‘Print Cabinet. To May 9: Weavers’ Guild of St. Louis. 
May 3-June 7: Retrospective Exhib. of Max Beckmann: 
“Oils, W’cols, Prints and Drwgs. May 1-31: Exhib. of Work 
of Students of School of Fine Arts, Washington U., 
St. Louis. 

T. PAUL, MINN. Hamline University Galleries, to May 
10: Drwgs and Prints by Fred Nagler. May 10-31: Hamline 
-U. Permanent Coll. and Student Show. 

AN ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Memorial Museum, to May 2: 
Tex. Printmakers Ann. W’cols by Paul Ninas. May 9-23: 
18th Ann. Local Artists Exhib. 

' FRANCISCO, CALIF. San Francisco Museum of Art, 
May 16-June 6: Abstract and Surrealist Amer. Art (AFA). 
May 17-June 13: Wright S. Ludington Coll. May 15-June 
15: Two Cities. May 17-June 15: Nat’l Serigraph Soc. 
AN MARINO, CALIF. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery, to May 31: Constitution of the United States. 
Discovery of Gold in Calif. 

ANTA. BARBARA, CALIF. Santa Barbara Museum of 
Art, to May 10: Chinese Ptgs, Coll. of Prince Giovanni del 


Ona 
oan FE, N. M. Museum of New Mexico, to May 15: 
Frederick O’Hara, Copies of Spanish and Italian Masters. 


, 
4 
= 
. a 


Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


May 1-15: Open Door Shows New Mexico Painters. May 
15-June 15: Ernest L. Blumenschein, Retrospective Exhib. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Skidmore College, Depart- 
ment of Art, May 3-10: Senior Art Student’s Examination 
Problems. May 15-28: Ann. May Day Exhib. 

SCRANTON, PA. Everhart Museum of Natural Science 
and Art, May 1-29; Pastels by Walter Griffin. Bay Region 
Exhib. May 29-June 13: Anthracite Photog. Salon. 

SEATTLE, WASH. Henry Gallery, University of Wash- 
ington, May 4-30: Moholy-Nagy. May 17-30: Nat’l Col- 
lege Art Exhib. To May 30: Ambrose Patterson. 

Seattle Art Museum, to May 23: Encyclopedia Britannica 
Coll. English Etehgs by Maud Sharp. Drwgs by Harry 
Buhro, Roman Coins. May 27-June 13: 8th Ann. Exhib., 
N. W. W’col Soc. W’cols by King County High School 
Students. 1948 La Tausea Art Exhib. (AFA). 

SEWANEE, TENN. University of the South, Art Gallery, 
May 10-29: Regional Photog. Salon. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. Friends of Art, Mount Holyoke 
College, May 7-June 7: Sculp. by Florence Foss. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Illinois State Museum, May 5-Sept. 
30: Oils from Chicago Galleries Assn. 

Springfield Art Association, May 2-31: Ann. Student Show. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Gallery, to May 4: Artists Zoo. To May 12: Costume 
Carnival. May 8-16: Saturday Drwg Classes. 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, to May 24: W’cols by 
John Marin. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. Springfield Art Museum, May 3-24: 
If You Want to Build a House (MOMA). May 23-June 18: 
The Illustrated Oxford Almanacks (AFA). 

STATE COLLEGE, PA. College Art Gallery, Pennsylvania 
State College, to May 8: Gimbel’s Pa. Art Coll. May 3-31: 
Drwgs by George Biddle. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. Syracuse Museum of Fine 
May 13: 1948 La Tausea Art Exhib. (AFA). 
TOLEDO, OHIO. Toledo Museum of Art, to May 30: Two 
Cities Collect. May 2-30: French Engravings and Etchings. 
TOPEKA, KANS. Mulvane Art Museum, Washburn Munic- 


Arts, to 


ipal University, to May 4: Painter Looks at People 
(MMA). Oil Ptgs by Bessie Boris. 
TRENTON, N. J. New Jersey State Museum, May 16- 


July 5: Historic New Jersey. 

TULSA, OKLA. Philbrook Art Center, May 4-July 4: 3rd 
Ann. Nat’l Amer. Indian Ptg. 

UNIVERSITY, ALA. University of Alabama, Art Depart- 
ment, to May 8: Faculty Ann. May 10-June 11: 19th 
Ann. Student Art. 

UNIVERSITY, LA. Louisiana State University, Art De- 
partment, May 3-10: Ptgs and Graphics. May 14-21: 
Design and Ceramics. May 24-30: Art Education and 
Home Planning. 

UTICA, N. Y. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, May 2- 
30: Ptgs from the 1947 Corcoran Biennial (AFA). Prints 
by Georges Rouault. Age of Enlightenment. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Arts Club, to May 5: Robert Brack- 
man and Margaret Yard. May 9-28: Rowland Lyon and 
Everett Spruce. 

Barnett Aden Gallery, May: Ptgs by Benjamin Abramowitz. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art, to Sept. 12: Amer. Drwgs and 
W'cols from the Permanent Coll. May 8-Sept. 12: Group 
of One-Man Exhib. May: W’cols by Washington Artists. 
Graphic Arts. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery, to May 30: Ptgs by Artists of 
Washington, Baltimore and Vicinity. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. Wellesley College Art Museum, May 
9-30: Sybolism in Ptg (MOMA). 

WESTFIELD, MASS. Westfield Athenaeum, to May 15: 
Atomic Energy Exhib. May 15-June 15: Art by West- 
field Children, 

WICHITA, KANS. Wichita Art Association, to May 15: 
Nat’l Decorative Arts. May 15-June 15: Latin-Amer. 
Prints (I.B.M.). 

Wichita Art Museum, May 9-June 1: New Mexico Masters 
and Tempera Ptgs, Five Panel Frieze by Walter Ufer. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. Lawrence Art Museum, Wil- 
liams College, May 3-24: Expressionism in Prints 

(MOMA). 

WILMINGTON, DEL. Society of Fine Arts, Delaware Art 
Center, to May 6: Mod. Weaves, Scalamandré. May 17- 
June 13: Contemp. Sculp. from Clay Club Sculp. Center. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. Rudolph Galleries, May 1-31: 
Exhib. of Works by Woodstock Artists at Coral Gables. 


Fila. 

WORCESTER, MASS. Worcester Art Museum, to May 16: 
Art of Europe, 16th and 17th Cent. History of the 
Worcester Art Mus. To May 31: Contemp. Illustrations 
of Children’s Books. 

YONKERS, N. Y. Hudson River Museum, to May 31: 
33rd Y. A. A. Ann. Art Exhib. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. Butler Art Institute, May 2-23: 
Students Spring Show. May 2-30: Ohio W'col Soc. 
May 6-June 20: Spring Salon for Area Artists. To May 23: 
Alice Muller, One-Man Show. 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO. Art Institute, May 1-30: 7th May 
Ann. Exhib. May 12-26: Actors and Clowns. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


INTERNATIONAL 


3RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEM- 
PORARY SCULPTURE. May to Sept. Phila. Museum of 
Art. $45,000 in commissions; $20,000 in purchase funds. 
Write The Committee on Selection, Ellen Phillips Samuel 
Memorial, Phila. Museum of Art, Parkway and 26th St., 
Phila. 30, Pa. 

INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION FOR DESIGN OF 
LOW-COST FURNITURE. Open until Oct. 31, 1948. 
Sponsored by the Museum of Modern Art and Museum 
Design Project. Open to all artists. Prizes. Jury. For 
further information write to Edgar Kaufmann, Jr. Dir., 
Dept. of Industrial Design, Museum of Modern Art, 11 
West 53 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


NATIONAL 


THE JOHN F. AND ANNA LEE STACEY SCHOLAR- 
SHIP FUND FOR ART EDUCATION. “To foster a 
high standard in the study of form and color and their 
expression in drawing, painting, and composition... 
Open to American citizens and to both men and women, 
single or married, irrespective of race, creed or color. . . 
age limit is between 18 and 35 years, but in exceptional 
cases and at the discretion of the Committee of Selection. 
the age limit may be extended.”’ Letters of reference and 
a written general plan of the candidate’s aims are re- 
quired. The appointments will normally be for one year, 
and the amount of $1500.00 for the year or 12 months, 
payable in quarterly installments. Photographs of candi- 
date’s work should first be submitted to John F. and 
Anna Lee Stacey Scholarship Committee of Otis Art 


Institute, 2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Send for Application Blank for specific information. 
GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS in painting, sculpture, 


graphic arts, art education, design and art history for the 
academic year 1947-48, For further information write Ralph 
L. Wickisher, Department of Fine Arts, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS 1948-1949. 14 fellow- 
ships for mature students and artists capable of doing 
independent work in architecture, landscape architecture, 
musical composition, painting, sculpture, history of art, 
and classical studies, Total estimated value of each fellow- 
ship about $3,000. Open for one year beginning October 1, 
1948, Application blanks due February 1. For further in- 
formation write to Exec. Sec’y, American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 

18TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, POLISH 
ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO. May 16-23. Open to all 
American artists of Polish descent. Fee $2.00 to non- 
members. Jury. Purchase prize awards. For entry cards 
and further information write Walter A. Mazeski, 7704 
W. Diversey Ave., Chicago, III. 

37TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ART ASSO- 
CIATION OF NEWPORT. July 3-24. Open to living 
American artists. Media: oil, water color, pastel, drawing, 
prints, small sculpture. Jury. Fee $1.00 to non-members. 
Entry cards due June 12. Work due June 19: For further 
information write The Art Association of Newport, 76 
Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


REGIONAL 


13TH REGIONAL EXHIBITION—ARTISTS OF THE 
UPPER HUDSON. April 29-May 30. Albany Institute of 
History and Art. Any artist residing within one hundred 
miles of Albany is eligible. Media: oil paintings, water- 
colors, pastels and sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Sales. For 
further information write J. D. Hatch, Jr., Dir., Albany 
Institute of History and Art, 125 Washington Ave., Al- 
bany 6, N. Y. 

41ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF INDIANA ARTISTS. 
May 2-June 6. John Herron Art Institute. Open to present 
and former residents of Indiana. Media: oil, water color, 
tempera, pastel, sculpture. Fee $2.00. Jury. Prizes total 
$1150. For further information and entry cards write 
Wilbur D. Peat, Dir., John Herron Art Museum, Indi- 
anapolis 2, Ind. 

3RD BIENNIAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION. Sept. 12- 
Oct. 3. Butler Art Institute. Open to residents and former 
residents of Ohio. Prizes. Jury. For further information 
and entry blanks write Mrs. Paul Stansbury, Secretary, 
The Butler Art Institute, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 

24TH ANNUAL CIRCUIT EXHIBITION. Nov.-July. The 
Ohio Water Color Society. Open to present and former 
residents of Ohio. Media: water colors and gouache. Fee 
$3.00 including membership. Jury. Cash prizes. Dues and 
entry cards due Sept. 28. Work due at the Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts, 480 East Broad St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio not later than Oct. 2. For further information write 
Harriet Dunn Campbell, 3000 West Broad St., Columbus 4, 
Ohio. 

CATON ART INSTITUTE FALL REGIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Sept. 19-Oct. 15. Open to Ohio artists of Stark 
and adjoining counties. Media: oil, water color, pastel, 
tempera, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3.00 artist mem- 
bership or $1.00 for each medium. Work due Sept. 1-4. 
For further information and entry cards write Hugh 
Olmes, Director, Caton Art Institute, 1717 Market Ave., 
N., Canton, Ohio. 

54TH ANNUAL DENVER ART MUSEUM EXHIBITION. 
July-August. Open to all Western artists which includes 
residents of Ariz., Ark., Calif., Colo., Idaho, Ill., Iowa, 
Kans., La., Minn., Mo., Mont., Neb., Nev., New Mex., 
N. Dak., S. Dak., Okla., Ore., Tex., Utah, Wash., Wis.. 
and Wy. Media: painting, drawing, printmaking, sculp- 
ture, ceramics. Prizes up to $1,000. Jury. Entries due 
June 12. For further information write Denver Art 
Museum, Chappell House branch, 1300 Logan St., Denver, 
Colo. 

TIDEWATER ART COMPETITION AND EXHIBITION. 
Oct. 3-31. Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences. Media: 
original works in oil, water color or black and white. 
Jury. Prizes. Entries due Sept. 15. For further informa- 
tion write to Mr. Edward M. Davis, Dir., Norfolk 
Museum of Arts and Sciences, Yarmouth St. and Mow- 
bray Arch. Norfolk 7, Va. 


MAY 1-6 1948 


MONT ST. VICTOIRE, 1890-95, by Paul Cézanne. Lent from the Cone Collection for inclusion in 
the exhibition “Themes and Variations in Painting and Sculpture’ at the Baltimore Museum of Art. 


THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


Themes and Variations in Painting and Sculpture ® Plans and Elevations for the Hospital ‘at 


Saint-Lo ¢® Photographic Exhibition of the Great Equestrian Statues ® Exhibition by the © 


Artists Union of Baltimore ® Paintings by Grandma Moses 


GOUCHER HALL OF GOUCHER COLLEGE 


Architectural Drawings and Plans for the New Campus Buildings of Goucher College 


GILMAN HALL OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Bronze Portrait Medallions by David d’Angers 


THE PEABODY LIBRARY 
Sketchbooks and Memorabilia of William H. Rinehart 


THE PEALE MUSEUM 


Planned Housing in Baltimore 


THE MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Landscapes of Francis Guy 


THE WALTERS ART GALLERY 
The Sculpture of William H. Rinehart (1825-74) 
Kitchen and Banquet, History of Ancient Metalware 


During the 
patrimore AFA ANNUAL CONVENTION may 17, 18 


